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iD WITH THE UNITED STATES 


he nt 24. The table, in the form of a crescent, was laid in the East Room. On the President’s right sat Prince Henry; on his 
men from the State, War, and Navy Departments, as well as many Senators and Representatives and private citizens of prominence 
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THE DUCHESS DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


Formerly Miss Mattie Mitchell, younger daughter of ex-Senator John H. Mitchell, of Oregon. Miss Mitchell was married in the Church of 
Ste.-Clotilde, St.-Germain, to the Duke de la Rochefoucauld in February, 1892, and has since resided in France. Miss Mitchell was not 
wealthy. She was distinguished for her beauty, intelligence, and pronounced amiability. This is from her most recent photograph 
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The Triumph of Ulysses 





The famous scene in the last act of Mr. Phillips’s drama in which Ulysses in the guise of a beggar accepts Penelope’s challenge, “‘He that can bend the bow and loose the 


shaft, him will I take as husband from you all.” 


Ulysses, after bending the bow, springs to his height, and, his rags falling from him, he is disclosed 


in the full glory of his manhood as he hurls at the amazed suitors the words, “* Dogs, do you know me now ?” 


The Home-Coming of a Hero 


R. PHILLIPS’S daring and originality 
have never been exploited to finer ad- 
vantage than in his latest drama, 
* Ulysses.” As-a dramatic performance, 
it eclipses his former achievements, 
“Paolo and Francesca” and “ Herod,” 

if only by reason of the almost insuperable obstacles 
to be overcome in the dramatic treatment of a theme 
which belongs in its elements to the ballad or epic 
romance. Many before him have attempted to treat 
this greatest of all romances in opera and drama, and 
have failed; most of these efforts, if not all of them, 
have indeed passed into oblivion. Mr. Phillips’s sue- 
cess, curiously enough, would seem to lie in the very 
selection of those salient and essential points in the 
story of Odysseus avoided by previous adapters, be- 
cause of their imaginative and technical inability to 
handle them. To be sure, in making this selection, 
Mr. Phillips has been assisted and inspired to some 
extent by the great development in modern stage ac- 
cessories and scenic display. The synod of the gods 
on Olympus; the cave of Calypso, the enchantment of 
the nymph, and the dancing of the nereids; the de- 
scent into hell, and the spectacle of the Styx and its 
haunting woes—have hitherto held their place more 
legitimately in opera, even in burlesque, but it has 
remained for Mr. Phillips to use them in the comedy 
of the Olympians and the tragedy of Hades. Even 
without seeing the stage representation, the reader 
familiar with modern scenic triumphs is able to con- 
jure up the mise en scenes which the poet’s imagina- 
tion creates in his dramaturgy. Not only so, but Mr. 
Phillips, in utilizing the Homeric legend, and captur- 
ing the Homeric spirit, has also invested the old fa- 
mous tale of a wanderer’s return home with the feel- 
ing and sympathy universal to mankind in all times. 
The yearning of Ulysses for his home is essentially 
modern in its expression; the passion for home and 
all that home means to mankind has never been ex- 
pressed with such intensity of feeling nor in such 
beautiful poetic language, nor has the subject ever 
been so glorified in draina as in “ Ulysses.” This is 
the sole motive and impulse of the play; it suffuses 
and impels the whole action; it is never lost sight 
of; it is the first word and the last. To get home— 
that is the goal of Ulysses’s hope and desire. To 
keep his home inviolate against the hour of his com- 
ing —that is the mainstay of Penelope’s beleaguered 
existence in the days when her husband comes not. 
It is the consummation of love made perfect in mar- 
riage, the indissoluble bond of tried and true hearts 
which makes of home the centre and throne of the 
universe. 


The play opens with a Prologue on high Olympus, 
where Athene and Poscidon strive with Zeus for the 
fate of Ulysses, now enslaved by Calypso in Ogygia; 
“snared with spells his will,” but whose “ deep heart 
for home is hungering still.” Athene pleads for his 
liberation, 


that he at last may view 
The smoke of his own fire upcurling blue. 


Poseidon rages in vengeful protest: 


This man is mine! By me let him be hurled 
From sea to sea, and dashed about the world! 


Athene implores Zeus to urge Ulysses back to his 
home: 

There weeps his wife Penelope, hard driven 

liv men who spurn at law and laugh at heaven. 

A swarm of impious wooers waste his halls, 

Devour his substance and corrupt his thralls: 

They cry about her that her lord is dead, 

They bay around her for the marriage bed— 
Whereupon Zeus solemnly declares ** Ulysses shall re- 
turn!” but that, 

Ifeavily homeward must he win his way 
Through lure, through darkness, anguish, and delay. 


In short, before Ulysses can return to his home he 
must first pass through Hades’ gate. 


The first scene of Act I. displays the forecourt of 
the palace of Ulysses at Ithaca. The entrance of 
Penelope, following upon the voluptuous wrangling of 
the suitors and handmaidens, comes with a_ strain 
of poetic beauty which at once makes us feel the sweet 
strength and patient power of her who was a fit 
mate for the hero of the Odyssey. ‘“ Cease, minstrel, 
cease, and sing some other song,” she chides the idle 
singer: 

Thy music floated up into my room, 

And the sweet words of it have hurt my heart. 

Others return, the other husbands, but 

Never for me that sail on the sea-line, 

Never a sound of oars beneath the moon, 

Nor sudden step beside me at midnight; 

Never Ulysses! 
Later in this scene, when her suitors importune her, 
there occurs a line instinct with the chaste passion 
of loyal wifehood: 

I lose your faces in the thought of him. 


And when she is left alone in the darkening twi- 
light, stretching out her arms and yearning for her 
absent husband, her pent-up passion dwells with lin- 
gering remembrance on the precious ties of home saved 
for him, who, long expected, never comes: 


Where art thou, husband? Dost thou lie even now 
Helpiess with coral, and swaying as the sea sways? 
Or dost thou live, and art with magic held 

By some strange woman on a lone sea isle? 

Yet we are bound more close than by a charm; 

By fireside plans and counsel in the dawn— 

Like gardeners have we watched a growing child. 
hy son is tall, thou wilt be glad of him; 

All is in order: by the fire thy chair, 

Thy bed is smoothed, but now these hands have left it. 
Thou knowest the jong years I have not quailed, 
True to a vision, steadfast to a dream, 

Indissolubly married to remembrance ; 


Come! Come, Ulysses! Burn back throurh the world! 
Come, take the broad seas in one mighty leap, 

And rush upon this bosom with a cry, 

Ere ‘tis too late, at the last, last instant—come! 


In the second scene of this act, Hermes, by Zeus’s 
decree, frees Ulysses from Calypso’s magic charm, and, 
once again himself, his first thought is for his home, 


his wife, his son—his eyes are strained seaward, and, 
despite Calypso’s amorous craft, her sweet wiles to de- 
tain him, the power of “tears that can fire men’s 
blood,” Ulysses is indifferent to all but the call of 
home — “a thousand calls are ringing in my ears,” 
memories of mother, father, son, wife, comrades, 
throng upon his brain, and at last he cries, “Id go 
down into hell, if hell led home!” 


The second act is also in two scenes, describing 
Ulysses’s arrival at the entrance of Hades, and the 
descent into Hades. One of the fincst touches in this 
act is where Ulysses encounters the spirit of his mo- 
ther, who has died since he left Ithaca, and who brings 
joy to the wanderer by telling him that Penelope still 
is true to him, at which Ulysses exclaims: 

At last, at last the word that lighteth hell! 

One word! and theu alone, mother, couldst speak it! 

Thy voice alone: thine ont of atl the dead! 

The poet, in this true touch of human nature, shows a 
deep insight and instinct that has a thrill of real ex- 
perience in it. For is not the sense of motherhood or 
the mother impulse at the very base of home life? 


The third and last act is the most dramatic in ac- 
tion. The first scene,’ like the skilful. playwright Mr. 
Phillips is, is lighted up with a pastoral humor 
which affords relief to the gloom of Hades, and_ rests 
the mind for the strong climax of the closing scene. 
Ulysses encounters his son Telemachus, and is forced 
to disclose his identity. Together, with the con- 
nivance of an old and faithful swineherd, they en- 
ter the palace when at full moon Penelope is to 
choose from her suitors the one whom she shall honor 
in her absent lord’s place. She alone of them all 
still clings instinctively to the hope that he is not 
dead, and she contrives with one craft upon another, 
in spite of their importunacy, to hold her suitors off. 
All this time Ulysses, in the rags of a beggar, is 
sitting, huddled by the fireside. He almost betrays 
himself too soon upon Penclope’s noble speech to one 
of her suitors: 

Splendid Antinous, I tell thee this: 

That if my husband on this moment came 
In by that Coor even as yon beggar man, 

So bowed, so worn, so ragged, and so fallen, 


: Him would I rather catch unto this heart 


And hold bis holy ruins in my arms, 
Than touch thee in thy glory and thy strength. 


At last Athene gives the much-tried Ulysses the 
long-waited-for sign, and he essays the trial of the 
bending of the bow with the suitors, as a jest. The 
dénouement of the drama is reached when his rags 
fall from him, and he is revealed in all the panoply 
of his armor and in the full vigor of manhood. The 
gods are on Ulysses’s side, and the suitors are driven 
in fierce brief medley, amid lightning and thunder. 
headlong through the door. The darkness lifts, and 
Ulysses and Penelope, after all the years of wandering 
and waiting, find themselves together, while the voice 
of the minstrel is heard without: 


And she shall fall upon his breast 
With never a spoken word. 
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FIGHTING FIRE BY ELECTRIC LIGHT 


The search-light machine is a comparatively recent and very useful adjunct of the New York Fire Department. It is similar in construction to the 
ordinary steamer. A small but powerful engine is geared to a dynamo, which furnishes the current for the lamps. The machine 
has been found effective in lighting dark floors and hallways, and assisting the firemen in their life-saving work 
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HE intelligence of the black bear is almost 
human, and his occasional stupidity is also 
human. His sense of smell is thought to 
be more keenly developed than that of 
other mammals. Perhaps the honey - bee 
excels in this, but there are difficulties in 
of deciding it. To the young sportsman who 


the wav 
seeing how trees grow and how wild 


loves to learn by 


animals behave, the bear, and especially the mother- 
bear, is an attractive study. Her emotions are tur- 
bulent, and she is picturesque. 


I had always wanted to own and train a bear cub, 


and had thought much of the methods of discipline 
which should be employed. That is to say, my mind 
was fully prepared for the ownership, so that I did 


moment when I saw one ahead of me 
on the trail. I drepped my rod and chased it until 
it took refuge in the top of a seven-inch balsam. The 
under limbs of the tree had shot out hopefully wien 
the tree was young and the sunlight could reach 
iheir leaves to digest the sap which came up to them 
dense and the 


not hesitate a 


for treatment. but as the forest grew 

light failed to_geach the lower leaves, the limbs had 
all died, and in death they were kept from decay 
by their preservative gum. They stuck out stiff and 
brittle in their original whorls, five branches at each 
ring. and, while they made a handy ladder for the 
cub, they annoyed me terribly. The tree was sticky 
with gum—Canada balsam. This made it bad for 


shinning up. The dead limbs were not strong enough 
support ime, but when they were broken their 
sharp, jagged ends seemed to be filled with enthusi- 
asm for tearing my clothes. 

The cub was whimpering above, while I was making 
losing clothes and temper and_ blood. 
George, 


10 


slow progress, 
I think that the woodswise and imperturbable 


in my place, would have said that it was * onplea- 
sant.” This was his tensest expression, and Ire usu- 
ally reserved it for tragic situations. But this- was 
not his venture: it was mine, mine all alone, for he 


was behind me, out of sight on the trail, and although 
my progress was painful, [ was slowly driving’ the 
cub to the top of the small tree, where I would pres- 
ently capture him. 

Thoughts wander 
cub should have a 


strangely in such a situation. The 
broad leather collar studded with 
brass-headed tacks. He would need a new one as often 
each three months, for of course he would grow 
rapidly. In training him the hope of reward and the 
fear of punishment should be about equally  culti- 
vated. For standing on his head he should have a 
hunp of sugar; for roughing it he should be whipped. 
He should be a model of deportment, but [ would 
watch him carefully when he became two or three 
years old, and note the first signs of his consciousness 
of dangerous strength. Then [I would take him to 
Bronx Park, and possibly the greatest of all animal- 
getters would give me a nod of approval. But the 
first keen pleasure would be when George came up 
and saw me sitting on a log petting and soothing my 
cub, He would at once recognize that I had at last 
become an accomplished woodsman, to blunder and be 
chided no more, 


as 


‘That ain’t a very good idee.” 
Peering 


through the branches I could see George 


Singular --Behavior.- 


Mother -..: - 
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hurrying to get free from‘the straps of his pack- 
basket. 

“Shake the dinged thing off’n the limb, quick, and 
let him fall.” 

The cub had taken refuge well out on a_ small 
branch just above my head, where he hung, swaying 
and squalling. I reached up and jerked the limb so 
violently that it broke, and with piercing yaps the 


cub went scrambling and clawing down, among the 
boughs, until it struck the ground. My interests 


a more 


were so centred that I did not.until then hear 

ominous sound. 
The mother-bear 

George. 


broke out through the bushes and 


confronted Then she moved quite slowly 





ART 
LevERING 


For roughing it he should be whipped 


directly toward him. Her growl was not high pitched, 
but it was full of purpose. My first wild thought was 
that my beloved fat guide was overmatched in weight; 
that his fists were his only weapons, while she had 
terrible teeth and claws. But apparently he had no 
intention of relying on his fists. In one hand he held 
his old felt hat: in the other was a branching top 
which he had broken from a moose-maple sapling. It 
was perhaps a yard long, and he held it at arm’s-length 
before him as he slightly crouched. His shoulders 
were hunched, and with his chin projected well for- 
ward, his face distorted, an uncanny figure, a gorilla, 
he stood still, facing the bear, and waving the ‘brane h 
slowly and slightly. 

The bear rose on her hind feet as she came near to 
striking distance, but it seemed to me that she was 
already beginning to be impressed by the weird figure 


of’. -the--Cub’s 
by Ww. H.Boardman 











before her. George’s attitude was so confident, it ap- 
peared to have so much reserved power and resource, 
that it impressed me. I had at first thought he was 
defenceless. When the bear began to advance on him 
it was plain that she considered him an easy mark. 
The bevr and I now saw that he was a serious propo- 
sition. This caused her to advance hesitatingly. It 
inspired me with hope and courage. 

* George,” said I, “hold on a minute, and I will 
come down and catch her by the tail and pull her 


back.” 
“She ’ain’t got no tail, you dumbd idgit. Stay 
thar!” 


It was quite clear that if I came down from the 
tree and mixed up in the affair I would incur his 
further displeasure. For this and for other reasons 
I remained a spectator. 

The bear made sweeping reaches with her fore paw, 
and George only slightly retreated, endeavoring to 
just barely miss being struck, and at the same time 
not give the apperrance of dodging. He preserved 
evenly throughout the adventure the peculiar form 
of dignity that he had assumed. He did not move 
his head or fend with his arms. He kept the branch 
waving before him, and for each lead of her paw he 

countered by gently brushing her face with the branch. 

It was skilfully done, but he was not unscathed. He 
cut it too fine in retreating ste one right-hand hook, 
which canght and carried away his left suspender and 
a considerable part of his flannel shirt. <A left-hand 
hook for the eye failed to reach, but the claws came 
dewn en George’s right shoulder and took off the 
other suspender and all the rest of the shirt that was 
in sight. 

Perhaps she was satisfied with these meagre results. 
Perhaps she was baffled by his inexplicable attitude 
and monotonous manewuvres; or perhaps she was only 
fighting for time while the cub escaped. For these 
reasons or for some other reason she turned and left 
George, and I climbed down from the tree, feeling 
tired and cramped by my uncomfortable position 
while waiting for him to drive the bear away. I 
spliced together the three parts of George’s only shirt 
by quilting hedgehog quills through the lapped seams, 
carefully nipping off the barbed point from each quiil 
after it was in place. did this under his direction, 
and at about the same time he made a comprehensive 
allusion to the rigid protectorate maintained by a 
bear over her cub: 

“Next time you meet a cub, git away quick, or git 
up in a saplin’, onless you’ve got your rifle with you, 
and intend to use it.” 

This seemed to be a reasonable corollary from the 
proposition which we had just demonstrated, and I 
fixed it in my mind for future use. 


It was another spring-time, and we had been at 
Mitchell Pond mending the scow-boat which we kept 
hid out in the outlet swamp. Basswood is good wood 
for boat bottoms, but it is short-lived when the boat 
is kept moist and tight by a covering of bark and moss 
in a shady swamp. When we had used it the year 
before for the early fly-fishing in the lake, George had 
made me walk on the thwarts to my place in the stern, 
for fear, as he said, that [ would break through the 





She was persevering and apparently hopeful of Results 











tender bottom “and dangle there and make the rowin’ 
onpleasant.” We had carried in some new boards, 
and with screws had made the old boat serviceable 
for a few years longer. It was quick, easy work, and 
we were well repaid by good fishing in the lake, and 
by success in one of the minor objects of the trip. Old 
John had “asthmy,” and wanted his sure - cure —a 
fresh musk-rat skin. I fully, and even enthusiastical- 
ly, believed in the efficiency of all of John’s remedies, 
and he had woods cures for all ailments of which he 
had learned the name. I believe in them still, with 
abated enthusiasm. The only time that he ever put 
a fresh musk-rat skin upon my chest, underneath the 
shirt, the cure was a quick one, probably because it 
was unendurable. : 

My rifle bullet found the rat, and George had the 
high-odored remedy tied outside his pack. I had care- 
lessly tossed it in his basket, and he had quickly taken 
it out, saying truly that * our tea and bacon ’ain’t got 
no asthmy, and don’t need the smell.” At the river [ 
loitered while George steadily held his way along the 
bank. It is always interesting to watch a trichopter 
drilling through the bark of a spruce-tree a needle- 
sized hole for planting her eggs between the bark and 
the wood. It seems scientific to hold the watch on her 
and take her drilling time. There is great room for 
imagination in guessing what she is thinking about, 
and whether or not she enjoys life. 

I was startled by an alarming shriek, and without 
a moment’s hesitation was running at top speed after 
George, who was out of sight. I do not think I “ beat 
the pistol” in starting on that race, but surely the 
fearful yell got me off my marks more promptly than 
a starting-gun could have done. Sprinters are said 
to lose a fifth of a second between the sound of the 
pistol and their first spring forward. When George 
is alarmed his shriek is so inspiring that I think no 
time is lost by any one who hears him. Afterwards, 
in speaking of the event, he quite casually mentioned 
that he had “ hollered” te me. As I raced along the 
trail his “ holler” was nearly: continuous, so that I 
was never without the reminder that he. was still 
alive. 

When you are on the way to being a hero, to the 
making of a daring rescue, there are all sorts of. an- 
ticipation. Fear and joy are mixed. At.every bound 
and its corresponding yell there was assurance that the 
chance was still open, and I had some shameful .regrets 
that another and younger sportsman did not. have 
my fine chance to make fame and establish himself in 
George’s esteem. 

I approached cautiously as I turned a bend in the 
river,;when the sound was near. George was uncomfort- 
ably placed in a birch crotch, none too far from the 
ground. He plainly thought it not far enough, for he 
bent his knees and held his feet high, while an old bear 
strained to increase her length and reach them with 
her great paw. She was persevering and apparently 
hopeful of results, and although it at once struck me 
that her efforts were futile, she kept at it, standing on 























Meyers’s Map of the Moon 
From investigations made by Tobias Meyers in the eighteenth 
century. The supposed snow is shown by white lines 


cular plain about sixty miles in diameter bordered by a mountain wall. The 
slopes of this plain of Plato appear to be covered with a rich vegetation, as is 
These areas are adjacent to the white 


the case with the slopes of Vesuvius. 
patches and streaks of snow, and the 
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the toes of one foct and scratching the bark of the 
small tree with the other in the effort to add to her 
reach as she batted at her quarry with a fore paw. 
She made a geod deal of noise, snarling and growling: 
but it was not comparable in volume to George’s rude 
barytone as he drew up his feet and cuffed her nose 
with his old hat, countering each lead of her paw. 

An unwonted calm and an inclination toward pre- 
ternatural quiet are apt to steal over the mind of a 
new-comer when the others are making all the noise 





The first Signs of dangerous Strength 


that the occasion seems to require. George had not 
seen me; he was locking at the bear, when in a casual 
way I asked him what was the matter. His great bulk 
seemed to swell with rage, but of course there was a 
limit to that in his narrow quarters in the birch 
crotch. 

* Shoot ! 
but not too dinged high. 
dumbd devil!” 

It was not necessary for him to have told me that, 
for I could see him. I called his attention to this fact, 
and asked him why he was there. 

“Oh, shoot! ’Ain’t you got any cartridges?” 


Shoct at her backbone; purty high up, 
I’m here, right over the 








Is there Snow upon 


the Moon? 


ROFESSOR _ Picker- 
Pp ing, head of the Har- 
vard College Obser- water. If Professors Pick- 
vatory, who has been mak- ering and Charbonneau 
ing careful surveys of the are correct in their con- 
moon from Jamaica, avers jectures, then the other 
that snow exists upon the astronomers who have de- 
satellite, and that he has clared of late years thai 
a’so. observed clouds and the moon is airless are 
signs of vegetation. His wrong. There could be 
reasons for believing that neither smoke nor snow. if 
snow exists ‘are based there were no atmosphere. 
chiefly upon the fact that Professor Pickering de- 
certain brilliant white  clares that there is an at- 
areas,” which he has been mosphere, and points out 
watching, grow “apprecia- the fact that a_ star 
bly smaller by continued seen near the edge of the 
exposure to sunlight.” moon shows distortion 
The district in which plainly, which would not 
these evidences of snow’ be the case if there was 
have been seen is in the no atmosphere. Mr. “Ar- 
moon’s northern hemi-  thur Berry also allows a 
sphere. It comprises a cir- very moderate atmosphere 


escope these have been 
proved to be empty of 
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My rifle was cradled in my left arm, and there was 
no need of hurrying, for it did not seem possible that 
the bear could get away. Woods facts are dear to me, 
and we all know how rarely they are got pure. | 
wanted his present impressions, for later he might 
color them. 

“ Did you chase her cub?” 

“No. Shoot!” 

“ George,” said I, “a bear does not attack a man 
unless impelled by starvation or by a mother’s love. 
God has given her a capacity for the grandest heroism, 
a willingness to lay down her life for a child. Which 
way did the cub run? IL will go and eatch it while 
you detain the bear.” 

George bent his legs and raised his feet as high as 
possible before venturing to turn his eyes from the 
bear and towards me. I never had a guide who re- 
spected my woods judgment. There were wrath and a 
distinct lack of regard in his way of looking at me. 
He said, with an effort at moderation in form: 

“ Air you crazy? IL ’ain’t seen no cub. She stole up 
behind me, quiet. Guess she smelled that dinged rat. 
She pawed off my basket first blow, and you can see it 
there, all tore to pieces. Then she ketched my hind 
foot, and tore off one shoe as I swarmed up this saplin’. 
Kf the saplin’ was bigger she'd climb it, and I can’t go 
no furder.” 

He spoke gently and soothingly, as if he were ad- 
dressing a dangerous lunatic. One leg had relaxed a 
trifle, and the bear grazed his foot. 

“Oh, shoot!” 

The training of an only child is probably defective. 
He has so few opportunities for vicarious sorrow and 
for sympathy that he eagerly embraces the chance, 
when it comes. and does not want it to pass quickly 
So I still waited, for I was learning much, my altru- 
istic instinct in George and in the bear was great, and 
I hoped to learn still more. 

“George,” said I, “it is a serious matter to take 
life. This anxious mother does not really want you, 
and she will go away quietly if you will be patient. 
Then we can follow her and find the cub.” 

At that moment something caused the bear to look 
around and fasten her attention upon me, and without 
hesitation she advanced toward the more accessible 
enemy. She did not walk or trot or gallop. She 
paced rapidly, lifting and advancing the fore and hind 
feet on the same side at the same time. It gave a 
swaying motion to her huge body, but no room for 
doubt as to her destination. Moreover, it was swift, 
and she had not covered more than half of the interval 
before terror made my duty plain. George’s words of 
Ieng ago, “ Onless you've got your rifle, and intend to 
use it,” seemed to ring in my ears as [ tremblingly 
took aim. 

George’s story of the incident, which later I happen- 
ed to overhear, was quite short: “ An’ ole she - bear 
treed me up t’ Wakely Dam, and I hed to holler to 
the Colonel to come up and git shet of her. He's a 
purty good shot, but he’s slow.” 


























The Moon’s Surface as seen To-day 
The two white lines indicate where Professor Pickering says 
that he has seen evidences of melting snow 


for the moon, and says that “it is difficult to explain certain observations with- 
out assuming the existence of some atmosphere.” 
The Pickering photographs not only reveal the presence of snow and vegeta- 


tion, but also of clouds. “ It is chief- 





fact that they change in tone and color 
seems to determine conclusively “ the 
existence of vegetation upon the sur- 
face of the moon in large quantities at 
the present time.” 

All these conclusions are revealed 
through the agency of the camera. 
Professor Pickering has taken a series 
of photographs at five different times 
hetween sunrise and‘sunset of the lunar 
lay, which is equal in length to four- 
‘cen of ours. 

This disappearing quality of the 
inoon’s surface, apparently signifying 
-now, is not the only movement that 
as been observed on the satellite. 
lack puffs of smoke were seen by Pro- 
‘essor Charbonneau, of Melun, France, 
-ome months ago. They were issuing 
‘rom a small crater near Theetetus, 

huge voleano at the end of the lunar 
\pennines. The professor asserts that 
‘e first saw a single puff. followed 
rapidly by several others. 

Early astronomers, among them To- 








ly the conspicuous presence of clouds,” 
says Professor Pickering, “ combined 
with the lack of shadows, that, at the 
time of full moon, makes the lunar 
detail in certain regions so difficult to 
distinguish.” 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his book The 
First Men in the Moon, has touched 
upon the possibilities of life in the 
moon. He peoples the moon with crea- 
tures who live underground, and de- 
tails the results of the two weeks’ 
night, which, through intense cold, re 
duces the atmosphere to snow. When 
the sun rises above the crater-tops the 
unmitigated rays of the sun dissolve 
this snow into a thin haze. Meanwhile 
a vegetation has been evolved, which 
bursts its seed, grows to fruition, and 
decays before the chill of night de- 
secends again. 

Little by little we are gaining cer 
tain information of the moon, and with 
the knowledge thus acquired comes the 
desire for more. The mechanical lim- 








bias Meyers, in drawing the features 
of the moon, charted seas and rivers 
upon the maps. Under the modern tel- 


The Lunar Apennines, where an Eruption was discovered 
The cuplike formations are lunar craters—twenty times as large as any on the earth’s surface 


itations of the inhabitants of this 
planet are all that limit our know- 
ledge of the moon, 
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Bowery Melodrama 
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in 


‘ 


Kid Gloves 


Some Observations upon Mr. Frohman’s Production of “Notre Dame” 


OLLOWING out to some extent the policy 
of his lamented predecessor in the manage- 
ment of Daly’s Theatre, Mr. Daniel Froh- 
man, after giving us a period of musical 
farce and one of polite comedy, is now es- 
saying melodrama, but with a difference. 
Mr. Daly, so far as we recall his efforts in this diree- 
tion at the playhouse which bears his name, was par- 
ticularly careful to choose his melodramatic material 
from those sources which were best calculated to show 
to advantage the talent of his players. . In “ The Great 
Ruby,” for instance, which enjoyed a_ well-deserved 
popularity, he had a play which presented complica- 
tions for its leading and minor characters into which 
the members of his company, similarly situated, might 
readily have been plunged. Miss Rehan and Miss 
Van Dresser, Mr. Richman and Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
and others, were well titted with the réles they under- 
took to portray, and the result was that while the 
orchestra was thrilled and the gallery enthused to the 
whistling-point night after night, there was no over- 
stepping of the probabilities, and a convincing picture 
of a tale of villany was presented. Nothing of this 
kind can be said of Mr. Frohman’s production of 
* Notre Dame,” a dramatization of Victor Hugo’s mas- 
terpiece by Mr. Paul M. Potter; and perhaps in 
this latest effort at the Broadway playhouse we find 
one of the precise ’ 
differences between 


prove our assertion we may call attention to the 

plight of Miss Hilda Spong, than whom in her 
own particular field there is no more highly esteemed 
or more charming personality on the stage at the 
present time. Miss Spong is not an emotional actress. 
In a manner she suggests always to the writer a 
possible adaptation of the lines of Sheridan addressed 
to Mrs. Crewe: 


T* enter somewhat into the specific instance to 


She smiles a goddess, and she moves a queen. 
The softer charm that in her manner lies 

Is framed to captivate, yet not surprise. 

It justly suits the expression of her face— 
Not less than dignity, yet more than grace. 


Miss Spong has al] of those qualities of manner and 
bearing which have been said to constitute the chief 
charm of Mrs. Patrick Campbell. To our own mind 
she possesses them to a greater degree. Dignity, grace 
of movement, a sort of cold yet inviting beauty of 
face and figure, refinement in every line—the ideal 
of the grande dame. That has constituted the physi- 
cal impression that Miss Spong has made upon her 
audiences. In temperament she has not seemed to 
belie the picture. The gamut of her emotions has 
run neither high nor low. She has represented the 


and with the result which a former illustrious the- 
atrical manager, William Shakspere, foretold: 


When valour preys on reason 
It cats the sword it fights with. 


Miss Spong, although in her case it is most 

conspicuous. Mr. Howard Gould is wholly 
out of his element as Phabus de Chateaupers, play- 
ing the réle of an archer very much as he would that 
of the occasional man who attends a five-o’clock tea. 
To be sure, there is not much in the part that is as- 
signed to him. but so much the greater was his obli- 
gation to give force to it. Mr. Charles Dalton, in 
such a part as this, would have made the rafters shake. 
Mr. Gould seemed scarcely equal to the wafting away 
of the cobwebs. And as for the Musketeer of Mr. Scott 
Craven, he was no more like a musketeer, as students 
of D’Artagnan know them, than a pea-shooter is like 
a Gatling gun. This gentleman was most excellent 
as the Duke of Ilminster in “ Frocks and Frills,” and 
is capable of distinguished work in a frock-coat and 
gray trousers, but the Thespian leopard cannot change 
his spots, even when commanded to do so by his train- 
er, and as a result Mr. Craven’s impersonation merely 
udded to the impression that Mr. Frohman is trying 
to do with kid 
gloves that which 
requires the mailed 


N* is the dramatic misfit confined alone to 





the artistic man- 
agement of _ this 
theatre as it was 
and the sagacious 
but less diserim- 
inating conduct of 
its affairs by the 
present director of 
its fortunes. We 
cannot conceive of 
Mr. Daly subjecting 
such forees as Mr. 
Frohman has at his 
command to so 
eruel an ordeal as 
that which they are 
compelled to endure 
nightly in the per- 
formance of “* Notre 
Dame”; but this 
has not deterred 
Mr. Frohman, whose 
error in judgment, 
in this instance, is, 
to our minds, as 
great as his daring. 
Mr. Frohman _ prob- 
ably knows as well 
as anybody else that 
there is melo- 
drama and melo- 
drama. One is of 
the “ Bowery” and 
the other is of * So- 
ciety.” One calls 
for the strenuous 
life of the most 
active order, and 
the other calls for 
a subtlety of craft 
and craftsmanship 
of the finest kind. 
Properly to present 
these varying types 
ealls for distinctly 





fist. 


HERE were, 
however, four 
notable excep- 


tions to this list of 
misdirected talent in 
Mr. Frohman’s cast, 
in the persons of Mr. 
George W. Barbier 
as Quasimodo, the 
bell-ringer, who ade- 
quately fulfilled the 
horrors of his part, 
judged by any stand- 
ard, Bowery or oth- 
erwise; Mr. Jameson 
Lee Finney, as Grin- 
goire, the strolling 
poet, whose work, as 
usual, stamped him 
as an actor of great 
skill and versatility ; 
Mr. William  F. 
Owen, in the Fal- 
staffian role of 
Clopin, King of the 
Gypsies, which he 
carried off with 
much unction and 
marked ability; and 
the dummy figure 
which as understudy 
for Mr. Gilmour, 
who essayed the part 
of the unscrupulous 
priest, shot through 
the air from the 
belfry tower to the 
floor of the cathedral 
far below with a 
vigor and_ grace 
which even Mrs. 
Carter might envy. 











It was done with 





differentiated tal- 
ents. Mr. Charles 
Dalton and = Miss 
Bates will do for 
the one. Mr. Charles 
Richman and Miss 
Hilda Spong will do 
for the other. Their differences are as radical as the 
differences between the art of Mr. Dalton and Miss 
Bates and that of Mr. Richman and Miss Spong. In 
ihe one, matter is the essential ingredient of success. 
In the other, mind is the quality that must prove tri- 
umphant. Enormous vitality and much noise, a deal 
of swashbuckling, and thrilling acrobatics, characterize 
the Bowery type. Reserve force, intellectual energy, 
and even the impress of dilettanteism—strength mask- 
ed by languor—are characteristic of the social melo- 
drama. They are as unmixable as oil and water, and 
the actor whose capacity fits nicely into the require- 
ments of the one is as out of place in the other as 
Mr. Francis Wilson would be in the réle of Othello. 
Upon the shoulders of a company exceptionally well 
fitted for the burdens of the latter kind of melo- 
drama, Mr. Frohman has let fall the overwhelming 
mantle of the former, and as a result none but the 
scene - painter and what we may properly call “ the 
chorus ” emerges unscathed from the Thespian crash 
that follows. Even Mr. Potter, the best hand at the 
dramatization of books among the playwrights of the 
day, suffers in the estimation of his audience, for the 
gentlemen who write the dramatic articles for the 
daily papers have not hesitated to tear his play to 
pieces with unusual vigor, although of its kind it is 
not at all a disecreditable piece of work. On the con- 
trary, considering the magnitude and importance of 
his task. Mr. Potter has done very well indeed. His 
error, if he has made any, lies in having taken his 
wares to the wrong market. His play should have 
made its entrce below Fourteenth Street. 


“Notre Dame’’—<Act III. 


“*Esmeralda”’ (Miss Spong) denounces the “ Archdeacon Frollo” (Mr. Gilmour) 


emotional mean, the normal, not the extremes of pas- 
sion, and in the display thereof she has appeared 
rather to be one who suffers much, yet shows it only 
slightly, than of the type which is racked and torn 
beyond the possibility of repression. Superficial emo- 
tions are by no means the forte of this actre’s, and 
those who remember her as Lady Huntworth, in “ Lady 
{luntworth’s Experiment,’ remember her at her best 
—a true woman, suffering much, yet enduring all with 
a majestic composure which one must think is’ in- 
dicative of her natural character. Yet in “ Notre 
Dame” these qualities are diverted to the portrayal 
of the réle of a gypsy! A figure that belongs in the 
salon is thrust into the street as the companion of 
vagabonds and rogues and roisterous wine-bibbers. A 
grace that would prove of stately beauty in the min- 
uet is literally harnessed to a dance as far removed 
from the formality of courts as is the clog-dance of 
the American minstrel or the fandangos and pirouet- 
tings of the carnival danseuse. The musical voice 
from which we should expect to hear well-modulated 
periods of poetic and womanly charm is compelled 
by the exigencies of this réle to expend itself in a 
gypsy ballad for which it was never designed, and 
to which it is not equal. Miss Spong is neither a 
prima donna nor a danseuse, and to compel her to 
sing and dance is an act which suggests the desirability 
of a “Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Act- 
resses.” The tambourine should never be placed in a 
hand designed for the sceptre, and in thus casting the 
very talented leading woman of his stock company 
Mr. Frohman has let his daring “ prey on reason,” 


such convincing 
realism that the il- 
lusion was destroy- 
ed, for it was evi- 
dent, even to the 
most casual ob- 
server, that the shooting-star was not the same person 
who had been overacting, and preaching grandilo- 
quently, and grimacing throughout the five preceding 
scenes. Upon these persons, his chorus, and the scenic 
splendors of his ~preduction, Mr. Frohman can con- 
gratulate himself, for they were all of most commend- 
able excellence. The chorus work was notably fine, the 
various groups acting their parts in unison with much 
life and realistic force, and the seven stage settings 
were of unusual beauty. Mr. Unitt’s work is no whit 
less interesting than the stage pictures of Mr. Gros, 
which have had so much to do with the attractions of 
Mr. Belasco’s “Du Barry,” but even here the misfit 
enters upon our judgments, for the stage at Daly’s 
is hardly adequate to do justice to anything which 
must be seen in the large to become truly effective. 


dramatic event in commemoration of the 100th 

anniversary of the birth of Victor Hugo should 
have to be rated as of small value because of the 
limitations we have noted. ‘The occasion was an inter- 
esting one, and worthy of the best our stage provides. 
That one so astute as Mr. Frohman ordinarily is 
should have missed his opportunity is a matter of sur- 
prise. 

Kid gloves and the Bowery do not flock together, 
for they are “birds” of different plumage, but when 
“Notre Dame,” the play, and the Bowery type of 
talent are joined, then we shall see something that will 
stir the soul and set us all a-whistling as only the 
gallery gods of old knew how to do, 


k& is to be regretted that what might have been a 


PME. 
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ELEONORA DUSE 


The Italian actress who will bring her company to the United States in the autumn for at least fifty performances. Her repertoire will 
consist of ‘“‘The Dead City,” ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini,’’ and ‘‘La Giaconda,” all dramatizations by D’Annunzio 











‘‘Feeding 


ACH autumn, with the passing of the Sep- 
tember days, an army of youths, not a corpo- 
ral’s guard, but five thousand strong, marches 
through the gates of old Harvard into the 
academic realms beyond. This student host 
brings with it to venerable Cambridge many 
things of fair report, a brain in the head to be de- 


veloped, a hope in the 
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distinguished men and women as on any other single 
spot in America. The royal road of travel, both for 
visiting foreigners and for one’s own countrymen, is 
a well-thronged one to Harvard and to Cambridge, and 
no by-path of it is better known than that to Memorial. 

This gallery is at one end of a vast, high, vaulted 
hall—such a hall as one might fancy the Saxon kings 


Thousand” 


mediately is, the whole hall begins to stamp its feet 
under the tables and to look you square in the face. 
Not a few visitors, mistaking the cause of this action, 
consider it a welcome, and bow profusely from the 
railing in respose, especially foreigners. Upon no- 
ticing, however, that the racket continues unabated, 
they are apt to become embarrassed, and either retire 

as gracefully as they can, 

or are saved at the 





heart to be expanded, a 
purpose in life to be 
evolved, but likewise = it 
brings with it an amaz- 


ingly good appetite in the 
body to be ministered 
unto. Not the least 
among the many interest- 
ing things that character- 
ize the “ university across 
the the pro- 
cess by which this minis- 
tering unto is achieved. 
Years ago (a matter ot 
two hundred or 
more, since Harvard is 
the most ancient and hon- 
orable among the seats of 


Charles,” 1s 


some 


learning) the boys there 
started in to take their 
meals together, or “in 
commons,” as the term 
has always been at the 


great English universities. 
The eating arrangements 
in those early days were 
under the management of 
the college authorities, and 
that they must have been 
less successful in conduct- 
ing affairs than the pres 
ent powers that be is 
vouchsafed us in an old 
collegiate chronicle that 
notes the dismissal of one 








eleventh hour by the ap- 
proach of a waiter, who 
Whispers a word or two 
in the ear. 

The story is told of a 
foot - light favorite who 
appeared one day on the 
gallery, and was immedi 
ately recognized by the 
hall. It was an undis- 
puted case of she came, 
she saw, she conquered. 
A tremendous ovation was 
accorded her, and in an 
unguarded moment, and 
to show her appreciation 
ot the welcome, she threw 
the contents of a_ bon 
bon box to the fellows at 
the table directly beneath 
her. The results were un 
fortunate. It would seem 
that every man in the hall 
had suddenly acquired an 
acute taste for chocolates; 
the rush which took place 
for that spot under the 
baleony has never been 
equalled on any gridiron. 


With the conflict at its 
height, and considerably 


frightened by the occur- 
rence, the fair actress 
precipitously disappeared, 
and the gallery was 








of the first principals of 
the school “ for ill treat- 
ing the students, and giv- 
ing them’ bad and seanty 
diet. For though their 
friends gave them large allowance, yet their diet was 
ordinarily nothing but porridge and pudding, and that 
very homely.” We also learn. from the same source 
that the spirit of youth ran as ‘high during meal 
hours in those days as in these. According to our 
historian, the bell on a certain Sabbath evening’ called 
the students to supper: 


So they to Commons did repair, 

And serambled each one for his share, 
When Nathan threw a piece of bread 
And chit Abijalh on the head. 

The wrathful Freshman, in a trice, 
Sent back another bigger slice; 
Which, being buttered pretty well, 
Made greasy work where’er it fell. 
And thus arose a fearful battle; 

The coffee cups and saucers rattle ; 
The bread-bowls fly at woful ‘rate, 
And break full many a learned pate. 
Just so these sons of Harvard College 
Did bruise their instruments ‘of knowledge. 
Regardless of their shins and pates, 
The bravest seized the butter-plates, 
And smashing headlong to the van 
Sustained the conflict—man for man. 


Hall at Cambridge, that massive, 
dedicated to the Harvard 


It is Memorial 
commemorative structure 
men who fought and fell 
for their country in the 


On the Way to Memorial Hall for Dinner 


of old must have banqueted in. Along its sides are 
large, finely colored memorial wondows, the gifts of 
classes’ that have come and gone, and below them, 
thickly hung, are paintings of famous dignitaries and 
other worthy personages, who, from their dull-var- 
nished canvases, look down rather too soberly, it 
occurs to you, upon the blithe scene below. From the 
vantage-point that this gallery affords you see stretch- 
ing away beneath you, softened by the cloister light 
which the windows give, a seemingly endless field of 
white .linen—the tables, checkered by cross - lines of 
black—the rows of eaters. Up and down the aisles 
rush the waiters, for the lad of twenty is not only a 
good trencherman, but an impatient one. The rattle 
of many dishes; the rise and fall of eager conversa- 
tion that sounds like the surf on a summer’s day; the 
glare of many lights and the glitter of much silver; 
the tramp of many feet, and the frequent outbursts of 
unrestrained laughter—all lend to the scene a strange 
and fascinating animation. For a waiter to drop an 
overloaded tray, and thus receive a vigorous encore 
from the boys, or for two of the white-frocked servi- 
tors to come to blows over some question of precedence, 
is merely an additional detail that more or less fre- 
quently enlivens the situation. 

It is not without its customs and stories—this gal- 


closed to all-comers for 
several months. 

In the writer’s own day 
at college a different play 
with the same ending was enacted. A military organi- 
zation, accompanied by the wives of its members, 
drove out from Boston to Cambridge one fair June 
morning in a somewhat lengthy line of equipages. 
They were on their way to the historic scenes of Con- 
cord, but it occurred to whoever was personally con- 
ducting the tour that a stop-over at Memorial might 
prove a taking feature of the programme. It did. 
They swamped the gallery, and one of the ladies be- 
came presently so enamoured with a stalwart swain 
below her that she quietly dropped a rose on his 
head. The other ladies were so quick to find other 
Romeos upon whom their own attentions might fit- 
tingly be bestowed that a very decent little shower of 
roses was the outcome. There was no rush this time, 
beyond a little excessive reaching, for the boys had in 
mind the penalty that came with the actress expe- 
rience, but the desire to retaliate in some way was 
strong within them. The happy idea suddenly came 
to one of the youths that some fair visitor in the 
gallery might be hungry, and that a pilot cracker 
would perhaps prove acceptable in exchange for a rose. 
So he scaled one upwards, and the scramble was now 
with the ladies. An outright snow-storm of pilot 
crackers immediately set in, and continued until every 
cracker on all the tables had wheeled its flight through 
the air and had found a 
resting - place in the gal- 





civil war, which stands to- 
day as the largest college 
‘commons ” in the world. 


Twelve hundred fellows, 
rich and poor, lamb and 
lion, North and South, 


sitting shoulder to shoul- 


der, eat here regularly; 
and at Randall Hall, 
across the way, over 
a thousand more are pro- 
vided for three times a 
day. The rest of the five 


thousand, in smaller de- 
tachments, find comfort for 
the inner man at the many 
private eating - clubs, the 
motherly boarding-houses, 
and the thrifty restau- 
rants with which the 
* Elm City ” is bountifully 
supplied. But it is Memo- 
rial that is most typical 
and most representative 
of them all, so for our 
present purpose it will, 
pe rhaps, best serve, 

No pilgrim to Harvard, 
if he be properly escorted, 
misses a visit to Memorial 
Itall. The dinner hour on 
Thursdays during the 
Winter proves the most 
popular — oceasion. This 








lery. The expulsion of 
several-men from the eat- 
ing privileges of the hall, 
and the closing of the gal- 


lery again for. a time, was 
© fan) ’ 
the aftermath of» these 


little serenades, which fur- 
nished no end: of conversa- 
tional material for some 
time. 

So far we have not gone 
behind ‘the scenes. Fancy, 
if you can, the housekeep- 
ing problem that is pre- 
sented for solution to the 
management of Memorial 
and Randall Halls, where 
in one week and: in two 
rooms the following little 
list of - edibles. is  con- 
sumed: 30,750 pounds of 
meat, 2900 gallons of 
milk, 1700 dozen eggs, 215 
bushels of potatoes, 40 
barrels of flour. 

Practically everything, 
except the crackers, is 
cooked in the kitchens in 
the basements of the two 


halls. 
The object of _both 
Memorial and Randall 


Halls is to provide good 
board cheaply, and the ob- 
ject is admirably well 








from the reason that ves- 
per services are held at 
the college chapel on that 
afternoon, and it is a 
much - practised custom 
among the more susceptible of the undergraduates to 
judiciously invite in turn all the pretty girls they 
know out to these services, and to pilot them after- 
wards to the gallery of Memorial, where they are ac- 
corded the unique privilege of “seeing the animals 
teed.” On this gallery have doubtless stood as, many 


Interior of Randall HalJl at Meal-time 


lery. One in particular, should you chance through 
ignorance to disregard it, is speedily forced upon your 
attention. Gentlemen on entering the gallery are sup- 
posed to remove their hats, but as there is no printed 


legend posted to this effect, the breach of etiquette is | 


often committed. When discovered, as it almost im- 


achieved. Both of these 
halls are managed by an 
association chosen from 
and by the _ students. 
Memorial is run on the “ American plan” and Randall 
on the “ European plan.” The price at the former av- 
erages less than four dollars per week, while at the 
latter, paying only for what they order, the men, as 
a rule, get along comfortably on two and:a half dol- 
lars a week. The waiters at Randall are all students, 
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Thi Volumes sent for $1.00 of One Dollar. Payments thereafter to be $2.50 a 
month for twelve months; cost to you per volume for 
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Small Monthly Payments Thereafter 


A set of Dickens is a library in itself. Many of the old edi- 
tions are bulky, heavy, unattractive. Here is a great chance 
to get a most beautiful—the final— edition at a very little cost 





I. This set contains Dickens’s complete works— everything he ever 
qwrote—in thirty bolumes. 

2. The size of each bolume is 8% x 5% inches. 

3. They are printed from large, new type on specially made paper. 

4. The pages are unusually large, clear, and easy to read. 

There are 240 full-page pictures and 30 photogravures. 

They are bound, permanently, in fine cloth, with gilt tops, gold 
cover decorations, untrimmed edges, and title pages in colors. 


—OUR $1 OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of thirty volumes, all charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $1.00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them 
back at our expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send 
us $2.50 every month for twelve months. 

In order to keep you in touch with us during these months, on receipt of 
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Chimmie Fadden: The Wily Widow’s Ruse 


F ever T rigs up anodder job on Wily Widdie I’m 
a muddy oaf. She’s a dead game sport, and has 
two right feet. 

Listen: Since Mr. Burton went his way, and 
dat’s two monts ago, now, Widdie never showed 
up around our place till de odder day. She was 

down to Florida, “ catching cold and tarpon,” she says, 
but when she hikes Nort she goes to her place on de 
Sound near our place, where we is stopping at now. 
Well, one day Duchess comes to me and says I was 
elected to take de family out walking; Whiskers and 
Mr. Paul being too busy in de billiard-room, and not to 
be broke into. So it was up to me to be fadder of de 
regiment. 

First rank, Miss Fannie and Duchess; next, Little 
Miss Fannie and governess; next, noissery maid, wit 
a bunch of extra wraps: last, me and de bull-dog—him 
all over de lot; me, a stick in me hand again a chance 
run-in wit a hobo on de road. We pikes along solemn 
as a string of boarding - school goils on de Avenoo, 
governess “ ’s-sh ’-ing de Little One if she shied a snow- 
ball at me, and all as jolly as a Patress Campbell play. 
I knowed it was no kind of business to be doing if 
Wwe was ever to get a laugh out of Miss Fannie. I 
was tinking of making a running-jump header into 
a snowdrift by way of a bit of fun, when we meets 
Widdie in her sleigh bound for our place. She truns 
groom de reins, runs to Miss Fannie, gives her a 
kiss, and never passes out a bunch of tears: but jab- 
bers, jokes, and laughs like she had a muff-full of win- 
ning tickets, and knew her hat was on straight. Gov- 
erness was shocked, noissey scared, Little One puzzled, 
but Duchess tosses me a wink like she was giving tanks 
dat we'd met a honest Christian not tongue-tied. I 
wanted to vell, but only rolled Little One in de snow 
till she velled wit laughing. My, my! but dat was 
good to hear again. I taut we'd all forgot to remem- 
ber how to laugh. 

Sull-dog and me toins about, and marches back 
home at de head of de regiment. Whiskers and Mr. 
Paul was in front of de house waiting for us, and her 
granddad shies a snowball at Little One dat hits 
Widdie. 

“Oh,” says Widdie, “dat’s a game for two.” She 
fires back at Whiskers, and gives me a quick whisper, 
“Get busy, Chames!” 

Dat was just what she says, and just all she says, 
but I tumbled. For about ’steen minutes I was de 
busiest ting dat ever buzzed. I lands a snowball big 
as a keg on Whiskers’ coco; him and Mr. Paul shoots 
back; Miss Fannie is hit, gets her spunk up and waltzes 
into de scrap: I upsets noissey and governess into a 
drift: de dog was barking himself out of his hide; 
Little One was hollering her head off wit joy; Duchess 
makes balls for me, and I pelts all hands, playing no 
favorites; and someting was doing all over de lot 
till nobody couldn’t do no more for laughing. 

When she got de snow out of her eyes Miss Fannie 
tells noissey to chase Little One into de house for 
dry close. Den she peeks all around, and says, “I 
tink every one wearing petticoats better do de same,” 
and all de women dives for de house. 

I was wondering would Whiskers rag de hide off 
me for getting gay wit me betters, but he gives me a 
clap on de shoulder, and says: “ Dat was well done, 
Chames. It melted as much gloom as snow.” 

“Mrs. Harding give me de tip, sir,” I says. 

“She is a loidy of sense,” says he. . 

When I was brooming de snow off de gents on de 
ront porch Widdie sails down. 

“Tank you, Mrs. Harding,” says Whiskers to her. 
“What have you stupid men been about?” she says. 
“T won’t have no gloomy nonsense here,” she - says. 
“Tf Fannie had been on more dan mere speaking 
terms wit de late lamented for de past two years it 
would be different. Your man,” she says, looking at 
me, “and his wife is de only sensible beings about de 
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place. Dat’s one good result of de liberties you give 
‘em. Paul,” she says, “ have you lost your wits?” 

“Lost everyting, me dear Mrs. Harding,” he says, 
“in admiration of your wits.” 

“Dat’s a proper speech, young man,” says she. 
“Now I want some tea.” 

“ Soitainly,” says Whiskers. “ Chames, order tea 
soived. You will pour for us, Mrs. Harding?” he 
says. 

“T’ll do no such a ting!” says Widdie, and p’chee she 
looked like a little boss. “ Fannie will pour for us 
all.” 

Dat trun a scare into Whiskers. “I don’t like to 
ask her,” he says. ‘She has not been down to tea 
wit us since—” 

“Oh, I'll ask her,” says Widdie, cutting off his wire. 
* You and Paul is a couple of sillies. It’s a good ting 
dat I got here before Fannie got de notion into her 
head dat she really had someting to mourn for,” she 
says, and waltzes up stairs again. 

Say, Miss Fannie did pour tea, and tings cheered up 
for fair. 

“I’m going to ask meself to dinner,” says Widdie. 
“And after dinner we is going to have some music. 
Mostly folks don’t have no music in de opray season, 
but we is country cousins, and will change de rule.” 

Busy? Well, say, honest, dere wasn’t notting she 
forgot to do—except to get gay wit Whiskers, or Mr. 
Paul. She was just plain busy all around, and par- 
ticular around Miss Fannie. I heard Whiskers tell 
her she was a good sort for jollying de game. 

“Why shouldn’t we be honest down here where 
dere is no one to discover our honesty?” she says to 
him. “It would be different in de city, wit a lot of 
fool gossips ’—dese isn’t just her woids— making a 
bluff of being shocked at anyting doing except solemn 
doings. Out here I’m going to tune tings up a bit,” 
she says. 

She’s making good, too. What I takes me bonnet 
off to her most for is dat Widdie don’t rubber to no- 
body but Miss Fannie. She tells de gents go dance 
jigs to mile-stones till she wants ’em; and she never 
wants ’em till she’s rigged a jolly of some old kind for 
Miss Fannie. 

I says to Duchess, “ Widdie,” I says, “is to de 
good. I stands back of her corner after dis no mat- 
ter what kind of a ring she’s boxing in. She’s a straw- 
berry,” I says. 

“Elle est trés-aimable,”’ says Duchess, passing me 
out’ some French woids dat mean Widdie was to de 
good. “Of a soitainty she should be. De game is 
going—what you say ?—going her way.” 

“What game?” says I. 

“Ts dere more dan one game of interest to women?” 
says Duchess. 

“T’m innocent,” says I. “De longer I know ’em de 
less I know ’em. What’s de answer?” I says. 

“ Of trut, it is de game of sentiment,” says Duchess. 
“Madame Harding has make up her mind what it is 
she will try to do, and dat she can do it. A woman 
is agreeable—even to odder women—when she believe 
she is to have what her heart desire.” 

“Tf you is a mind-reader, me dear,” I says, “ toin 
loose, and tell what’s doing, but quit your riddles.” 

“Tt is of a simple,” says Duchess. ‘“ Madame Hard- 
ing return to find one no longer a wife, but a widdie. 
What now? ‘Ah!’ she say, ‘Miss Fannie no longer 
will object to attentions her papa pay me—if I pay 
not any to M’sieu Paul.’ So. Well, she make herself 
of de agreeable, and de merry, for dat Miss Fannie 
will be of de agreeable and de merry. Pour quoi?” 

““Same here—for what?” says I. 

“Tt is easy,” says Duchess. “ Now dat Miss Fannie 
is of liberty to take notice of M’sieu Paul, de sooner 
she do so de sooner Madame Harding has a—what you 
say ?—a clear field wit M’sieu Van Courtlandt.” 

“To de woods!” I says. “ You talk woise nonsense 











dan a fortune-teller. Widdie is jollying de game be- 
cause she is good people. Dat’s all.’ 

Duchess gives me de shoulder shrug, den de laugh, 
and says, “ Oh, yes; to be sure; but we will have a 
pretty drama to watch, no matter how it end.” 

Dere is no use for a sensible mug to argue wit a 
woman when she strikes her gait on dat lane of talk, 
so I chases over to Mr. Paul to see does he want a 
toin wit de gloves. 

“T was just considering,” says Mr. Paul, “ wedder I’d 
warm up wit de gloves, or hire out as a stoker on a 
steamer. We has two kinds of climate in dis delight- 
ful country—when you can’t get cool, and when you 
-an’t get warm. If de equator has not left its happy 
home for us, den de nort pole brings its knitting to 
our own fireside. In summer, when de only comfort 
would be to take off our flesh and sit in our bones, we 
is flannelled like fools; in winter our discontent is 
made inglorious by living in houses which can _ be 
warmed only by collecting de insurance on ’em. De 
district attorney of de city and county of New York 
is de only sensible gent I has de honor of knowing: 
he has kept himself in hot water all winter.” 

“He is a sleut,” I says, “and a sleut is a warm 
proposition.” 

“T has obsoived,” says Mr. Paul, “dat de art of 
sleuting is expanding woise dan our national bounda- 
ries. In de simple days of old,” he says, ‘“ when a 
gentleman was so impulsive as to kill anodder, Head- 
quarters piped in a brace of fly cops, wit large jaws 
and roomy fists, but no more foreheads dan was need- 
ed to keep dere hair and eyebrows apart, and told ’em 
to gadder in de moiderer. And mostly dey did. But 
how is it now, Chames?” 

“ Grand-stand play, press-agents, reputation—but no 
coon skins,” says I 

* As you remark, Chames, in past days a man would 
not brag about what a great coon-hunter he was un- 
til he had some coon skins to show. But coon skins 
is no more in fashign. Let us consider de case now 
filling tree or four pages of our most spritly poipers. 

“A man is found who has suddenly ceased to labor 
under de disadvantage of being alive. Upon de scene 
promptly appears two patrol wagons loaded wit or- 
dinary cops, led by de precinct captain, sergeant, and 
two roundsmen; gixteen men from Headquarters, in 
command of six detective sergeants, and two press- 
agents; de district attorney, two deputy district at- 
torneys, seventeen assistant deputy district attorneys, 
and five county detectives from de district attorney’s 
staff; two coroners, accompanied by lawyers, and at- 
tended by fighting clerks, loaded to de muzzle; seven 
hundred and fifty criminal news detectives from 
de daily poipers wit photographers, telegraphers, tele- 
phoners, scare-head writers, copy readers, managing 
editors, handwriting and blood-stain experts, from de 
same; moving-picture takers from de principal vaude- 
ville teeaters; firemen, and boiler inspectors—de man 
may have been burned down or blown up — street- 
sweepers, aldermen, etc. 

“When de convention came to order de chairman ap- 
pointed a committee of criminal news detectives to 
visit de houses of all de young ladies de dead man 
knew, and tell deir parents deir daughters was no bet- 
ter dan dey should be, and obtain photographs of 
same. Ordered printed. Headquarters sleuts was rush- 
ed off to locate de Sunday-school teachers of all de 
young loidies de dead man ever saw, get pictures, locks 
of hair, and names of deir favorite actors. Ordered 
printed in colors. Plain cops was chased out to ar- 
rest all young loidies de dead man never seen, get pic- 
tures for de press, give toid degree. Ordered printed. 
Two million extras, proving—wit- pictures—dat two 
hundred men, women, and children was guilty of de 
crime was distributed, and de convention adjourned.” 

“Great woik!” I says. “ Who done de moider?”’ 

“Tt was a case of suicide,” says Mr. Paul. 
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Miss Leah Barnato 
Daughter of the late Barney Barnato 








Cresceus’s Wonderful 
Campaign 


(Continued from page 330.) 


half in 1.01, in the face of bitterly 
adverse weather conditions, At Kansas 
City, the record for a_ half-mile track, 
made by Cresceus himself at Toledo only 
two weeks previously, was again lowered 
a quarter of a second, the new mark being 
2.019/,, which now stands as the world’s 
record. The track, while in good condi- 
tion, was comparatively a new one, and 
all horsemen who saw the performance 
pronounced it a great effort. Several days 
later, at the horse show in Convention 
Hall, a magnificent cut-glass champagne- 
bucket, with silver ladle and tray, was 
presented to Cresceus, in behalf of the 
Horse Show Association and the people of 
Kansas City. 

A mile in 2.0514 on the Minnehaha 
track at Minneapolis was Cresceus’s next 
feat. This lowered the State trotting rec- 
ord, made by Naney Hanks, of 2.07, the 
State’s best mile, 2.0534, made by the pacer 
Hal Pointer, and the track record of 2.09. 
This was on the last day of October. Ten 
days later Cresceus went against his hard- 
est proposition. Starting on a wretched 
track at St. Louis, on footing that was 
treacherous to a degree, being hard in 
some places and soft and cuppy in oth- 
ers, he accomplished a mile in 2.07 after 
making two attempts. This was a re- 
markable tribute to the horse’s grit and 
determination. The first trial was a fail- 
ure, Cresceus losing his stride in the bad 
going, and having to rest out and start 
all over again. 

Then foilowed the flight across coun- 
try to Denver, where he appeared on No- 
vember 16. The Overland Park track 
record was beaten three and a half sec- 
onds, the mile being negotiated in 2.08. 
The high altitude affected Cresceus to 
some extent, and Mr. Ketcham wisely did 
not push him. The reception accorded 
horse and driver was one of the most cor- 
dial of the year, and honors were heaped 
on both of them all the time they were 
In Denver. ; 

Over the pretty half-mile track at 
Pueblo, November 21, Cresceus made 
2.10%. Then came the journey to Los 
Angeles, and a few days of rest. In the 
balmy California air Cresceus seemed to 
delight, and when, on December 14, he 
was asked to show his speed he respond- 
ed with a mile in 2.074, facing a strong 
wind half the way. In the land of the 
cowhoys, at Tucson, Arizona, the Cresceus 
party had a glorious time. The half-mile 
track was negotiated in 2.1414, over a 
course fetlock-deep in sand and dust. 

It was at Tucson that the stable-men 
and trainers put up a great job on the 
cowboys. The latter had arranged a run- 
The race, open to the whole country-side. 
ag qpetcham boys quietly entered Mike 
ins — agen i ~ partner. Mike 
saddle pre with a hideous Mexican 

i n enormous pair of blinders, 
and so clever was the transformation that 


: . A 
even Cresceus himself would not have 
As a running race was ex- 


known him. 





actly the forte for Mike the Tramp, the 
Ohio boys bet the Westerners to a stand- 
still, and got down a tidy sum on their 
favorite. 'The race came off on the prairie, 
and Mike won, hands down, splendidly 
ridden by Mitchell. While gathering in 
the coin, the trotting-horse men had great 
sport with the cowboys, who thought they 
had a cinch with one of their fast cow- 
ponies. 

Christmas day was spent in Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, where the half-mile 
course was turned in 2.16. At Dallas, 
Texas, on January 1, Cresceus did his task 
in 2.0714, faster by thirteen seconds than 
a horse ever trotted on the first day of 
the year, and many seconds better than 
the Dallas track record. The final exhi- 
bition of the tour was given at Denison, 
in the same State, on January 4, referred 
to in the beginning of this article. 

Cresceus arrived at his home in Toledo 
a few days later, where he now is. He 
will not be raced against other horses 
this season, but will be placed in the stud, 
and later in the year again driven, in the 
hope of further reducing his record. He 
closed his tour the holder of all the im- 
portant trotting records, and with the 
reputation of being the gamest, most de- 
termined race- horse that was ever cam- 
paigned. 
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General Long and the 


Transport Service 
Ring wn -GENERAL Oscar F. 


Long, who has been ordered to 

Washington from San Francisco to 
succeed General Bird at the head of the 
entire transport service, upon the latter 
officer’s retirement, has for the past six 
years been depot quartermaster of the De- 
partment of California, and, since the bat- 
tle of Manila Bay, superintendent of the 
army transport service at San Francisco. 
The latter office was one wholly new to 
the service, and General Long, by his in- 
defatigable labors, has added an entirely 
new feature to the service—that of the 
army transport department, which is in 
itself superior to the naval forces of 
many of the smaller nations. 

At the start General Long was a lands- 
man unfamiliar with nautical matters, but 
he built up this mighty arm of the ser- 
vice, embracing at one time fifty-five great 
vessels plying between San Francisco and 
Manila, without soliciting the aid of a 
single naval officer. In building this ser- 
vice out of nothing, in securing vessels, 
refitting them, attending to the details of 
loading, equipping, and starting them on 
schedule time, General Long has had to 
combine constructive ability with the qual- 
ities that make a steamship or railroad 
president. The number of vessels in the 
transport service has now been cut down 
from fifty-five to twelve, and it is to Gen- 
eral Long’s credit that no scandal or sus- 
picion of mismanagement has attached 
to the service in San Francisco, nor has 
a single life been lost through bad manage- 
ment. The transports on the Pacific now 
owned by the government are the finest 
and best equipped in the world. 





Miss Doris Joel 
Daughter of the late Wolfe Joel, cousin of the late Barney Barnato 











ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
wer ge wh . colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—lAdz. 





A GOOD MILK 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds | 
BORDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CON- | 


of native breeds. AND | 
DENSED MILK herds are properly housed, scientifically 


fed, and are constantly under trained inspection. Avoid | 


unknown brands.—[ Adv. 


OF course you can live without telephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates 
for Residence Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. 


New York Telephone Co., 15 Dey St., 111 W.38th St. | 


—[Adv.] 





Forty years in the market, still booming with 
greater sales than ever—Cook’s IMPERIAL EXTRA 
Dry CHAMPAGNE,—|[ Adv.] 





Tue tonic that és a tonic — ABpott’s, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. 
[Adz.] 
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Baker - Vawter 
System 


Used and Endorsed by the Largest 


Hardware House in the Northwest. 


DututH, MINN., Jan. 22nd, 1902. 
BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY, 
Chicago, Ill. 










GENTLEMEN :—We take pleasure in 
stating that we are more than satisfied 
with the operation of your “ loose leaf”’ 
system installed in our office in July 
last, by which use our service has 
been materially improved, and a saving 
of time and expense has been effected. 
Your “ loose leaf” ledgers we have had 
in use for several years, and we could 
not be induced to return to the old style 
ledger. We find this system can be 
used to advantage in almost every de- 
partment of our business. 

Yours truly, 
MARSHALL WELLS HARDWARE Co. 
By F. W. Parsons, Sec’y. 


Send for our free symptom 
blank showing exactly the 
lines on which we are prepared 
to benefit your business no mat- 
ter how LARGE or SMALL it 
may be. To insure reply state 
nature of your business and 
give firm name in full. 


Baker - Vawter Company 
136 Washington Street, Chicago 
Accountants, Auditors, 


Devisers of Business Systems, 
Manufacturers. 

































At grocers’ and druggists’.— 





ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


Walter Bakers 
BREAKFAST 











>, 60. LIMITED 
rR BAKER, RACE MARK : 


The FINEST COCOA in the World 

Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 

Thirty-Eight Highest Awards in 
Europe and America, 


Walter Baker & Go, un 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














FASTEST TIME ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED leaves Chicago 
8.00 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
5.15 p.m. third day. Tur Paciric Ex- 
PRESS leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. daily and 
arrives San Francisco 4.15 p.m. third day. 
THE CALIFORNIA Express leaves Chicago 
11.30 p. m. daily and arrives San Francisco 
8.25 a. m. fourth day. Unrivaled scenery 
and most luxurious service via 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN, 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 


All meals in dining cars. Best of every- 
thing. Personally conducted excursions 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

All agents sell tickets via this route. 


CRABB’S 
SYNONYMES 


Standard for Reference 






















$1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


: Salesroo 
Sohmer Building, ??2.o0e"S0 
5th Ave., cor, 22d St. York. 





BOKER’S 





A sherry-glass full after meals will relieve indigestion. 


BITTERS 












N December 17 Congressman Shafroth of 

Colorado made a long speech in the House 

on our policy in the Philippines. Copies 

of it have been sent to the WEEKLY. It 

is a scholarly speech, moderate in tone 

though earnest in sentiment. Mr. Shaf- 
roth deplores our entanglement in the Far East. He 
does not think it either right or profitable. His 
speech is wise enough, and his statements credible 
enough to be very depressing. If any one wants to 
feel a little worse about the Philippines than he does 
already, it is a pleasure to commend Mr. Shafroth’s 
remarks to his attention. 

A visitor from New England, who discussed the 
Philippines in the hearing of this present paragrapher 
a week ago, said he was for hanging on to them, but 
that he got very little comfort in that sentiment from 
his associates at home. They all groaned, he said, and 
many swore. His own feeling was that things were 
moving fast in the world, that conditions were chan- 
ging like the pictures in a kaleidoscope, that a great 
trade in China and the East was just beginning, and 
that being in the Philippines we ought to stick there 
like wax. He volunteered the admission that it was a 
little awkward for us to be going about with the Phil- 
ippines in one pocket and the Monroe Doctrine in an- 
other, but felt that we had it in us to rise superior to 
that embarrassment, even though we had to build 
more war-ships. 

No doubt we can maintain our equanimity and follow 
our chosen course without undue distress from mere 
embarrassment, but whether the Philippines can ever 
be of any use to us in the China trade is a much- 
disputed question. The most compelling fact in our 
Philippine situation is that though it is a horrible 
fix to be in, it seems a still more horrible fix to get 
out of. When a man is mired he must sometimes fall 
back on philosophy and the use of language and wait. 
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don Times demurs to the prevalent conviction 

that might makes right. Oxford thinks that the 
execution of Boer generals on conviction by courts 
martial is a mistake and should be stopped. A letter 
signed by the Master of Balliol, Dr. Caird, Principal 
Fairburn of Mansfield, Provost McGrath of Queen’s, 
Principal Rhys of Jesus, and many other Oxford doc- 
tors and professors, declares the dissatisfaction of the 
signers with these military executions, and their dis- 
belief in the competency and impartiality of the courts 
which have authorized them. The protestants believe 
that these executions are a mistake, that they will fail 
in their purpose—to deter the Cape-Colonists from 
rebellion—and that they should cease. No doubt there 
will be a ery that Oxford is encouraging the Boers and 
helping to keep up the war, and what Mr. Kipling 
will say one trembles to think; but for all that the 
Oxford protest is significant. 


Avent from Oxford speaking through the Lon- 
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we: HE New Alice in Wonderland” is the New 
I Bedford Staxdard’s title to a paragraph about 
Miss Alice Roosevelt. It was inevitable that 
that name should adjust itself to Miss Roosevelt. Her 
wonderland, including a winter in the White House, 
the yacht-christening and its incidents, a trip to Cuba, 
and the coronation proceedings in near prospect, 
abounds in more shows, excitements, and coruscating 
incidents than ever befell a young American girl in 
the same space of time. It is a great experience for 
a young person, and Miss Roosevelt seems to have a 
fine healthy young appetite for experiences. There is 
possibly a risk of having so much fun in early life that 
all maturer experiences will seem tame; but, after 
all, it is not a very grave risk. It is not known that 
any woman ever complained that she had too good a 
‘time in her first season out. The commoner tendency 
is to enter pleasures fully enjoyed in their season on 
the credit page of life as assets that are secure beyond 
all chance of loss. A man who had come upon rather 
evil times once declared that he could cut coupons 
énough off the fun he had had to last him through 
life. That was said in the right spirit. 


papers, spend a good deal of time nowadays put- 

ting Lord Rosebery in the balance, and trying 
to make up their minds whether he weighs quite 
enough. There is a fine opening in British concerns 
for an active, heavy-weight statesman, and there is no 
British politician at present unemployed whose _pre- 
tensions to the vacancy seem as well founded as 
Lord Rosebery’s. But somehow he strikes most ob- 
servers as lacking in something that is essential to 
leadership of the first order in critical times. There 
is a defect, or at least the suspicion of a defect. It 
cannot be called the defect of his qualities, for his 
qualities are admirable. He is able, kindly, engaging; 
a remarkable orator; a man of exceedingly broad 
equipment and irreproachable character. His quali- 
ties have already won him high distinction and most 
of the prizes in life that men covet. The defect must 
be elsewhere. If he lacks the last touch that would 
have made him a great man, it may be due to his 
misfortune in having got things too easily. Instead 


Te English public, represented -by the English 


of being born in a log cabin in Tllinois and having 
the struggle for existence brought home to him in 
early life, he was born in pretty comfortable cireum- 
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stances in England, and has never since known any 
circumstances that were not comfortable. Penury is 
not a condition necessarily precedent to the develop- 
ment of a great man of action, but struggle probably 
is. Our President Roosevelt suffered in early life 
from the disadvantage of easy circumstances, but by 
engaging in active political life, running up _ hill, 
chasing bears and lions, marshalling Rough Riders 
in battle, fighting civil-service wars, and managing 
policemen he managed to overcome it. Lord Rosebery 
has not had the benefit of all these strenuous exer- 
cises, and probably his aspirations lack the do-or-die 
fervor that seems only to come as the result of hard 
races hard run. He has been Premier. He has 
achieved greatly and often in many fields, but the 
habit of “ getting there’ and staying doesn’t seem to 
have become fixed in him. Men get what they want 
rather than what they oughc to want. One suspects 
that Lord Rosebery’s feeling as to political leadership 
is that he ought to want it. The man in Arkansas 
who wrote to inquire the price of a saw-mill that 
would saw all the various ways that he wanted it to 
saw, learned by return mail that such a mill would 
cost him $1600. He replied by postal card: “If a 
man had $1600, what in thunder would he want of a 
saw-mill?” Lord Rosebery, with almost all things 
already added to him, seems to have too much in 
hand to yearn effectively after Lord Salisbury’s place. 
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to be in conflict with morality. Gather ten hon- 

est and reputable men and form them into a 
gas company, and the chances are that within a month 
they will try to buy the Common Council; gather a 
hundred God-fearing people and form a church, and in 
proportion to its vigor as an organization will be the 
need of careful restriction of its power; gather a 
multitude of people and form a nation and organize a 
government, and the richer and bigger the nation 
grows, the more its government will tend to a course 
of conduct regulated by consideration of the main 
chance. Government, even when conducted by decent 
men for well-intentioned people, seems to care not 
much more for moralities than dynamite does for mu- 
nicipal ordinances. Governments tend to do what the 
times seem to prescribe, and to let history make their 
explanations. And yet nothing much can be accom- 
plished without organization, and gas companies, 
churches, and governments, needful as it is to watch 
them, are indispensable. 

All this makes the consideration of mundane news a 
good deal depressing. If one would like to think of 
something else, there is in one of the magazines 
(Ainslee’s) an interesting piece by the Rev. Minot 
Savage about psychical research and communications 
made through mediums, apparently by the spirits of 
the departed. Dr. Savage tells a lot of interesting 
stories about messages received, chiefly through Mrs. 
Piper, which, though doubtless they prove nothing, 
suggest a great deal. A good deal has come to light 
within a generation that has been upsetting to the 
religious convictions of many persons, but if one can 
concede that something important has been accom- 
plished towards demonstrating that the spirit sur- 
vives the collapse of the body, that achievement may 
fairly be accounted a gain to religious belief which 
more than offsets all apparent losses. Persons who 
believe vividly and affirmatively in a future life are 
very apt to have their conduct influenced by that per- 
suasion. No doubt one reason why governments and 
corporations concern themselves so little about the 
ten commandments is that they have no souls. Expose 
a soulless creature to competition and the various 
vicissitudes of the struggle for existence, and of 
course it will tend to make for the point of least re- 
sistance and greatest acquisition. 


"Ttote is something about organization that seems 


have been wailing again about their ashes and 

garbage. There was snow in town late in 
February, as may be recalled. It made the going bad, 
and the upper west side’s dumpage accumulated in 
spite of the best efforts of the Street-ckeaning De- 
partment. But as for the ensuing complaints, one 
smiles as he reads them. All readers of the WEEKLY 
know about the beautiful Riverside Drive district in 
New York, but perhaps some readers have not yet been 
told about the curious hallucination to which the resi- 
dents of that district are subject anent their ashes and 
their garbage. They have determined that their river- 
front is so beautiful and their residential district is 
so pretty, and they are themselves so nice, that their 
ashes and garbage should not be unloaded in their 
district, but should be carted away to some less favor- 
ed part of the town inhabited by persons less refined 
and select, and there dumped upon the scows that 
carry them away. So a year or two ago they sent to 
Albany and got a law passed prohibiting the Street- 
cleaning Department from dumping any ashes or 
garbage on any wharf of the North River between 
Seventy-second Street and One-Hundred-and-Thirty- 
fourth Street. The effect of this law is to compel the 
department to cart the upper west side’s refuse either 
down to Forty-seventh Street and North River, or up 
to One-Hundred-and-Thirty-fourth Street, or across 
the town to the East River at Eightieth Street or One- 
Hundred-and-Tenth Street. That means a journey of 
about five miles for every cart. The department has 
not carts enough to do the work of the upper west side 


Tis people of the upper west side in New York 


properly under such conditions, and when the west 
side finds its ashes and garbage accumulating it 


makes direful complaint. Its moans deserve no sym 
pathy at all. In this matter of ashes, garbage, ani 
dumps, its position is fantastically impudent, beside: 
being unnecessary and unwise. It has two good un- 
used dumping-places on its four miles of river-front 
and it ought to use them. The dumping-wharves need 
not be unsightly, and care would be taken.and money 
spent to make them as handsome and unobtrusive as 
possible, if only the fastidious west side could bring 
itself to endure to have them at all. 
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BOUT a year ago a paragraph in the WEEKLY set 
A forth at some length the aims and _ notabk 
achievements of the George Junior Republic at 
Freeville, Tompkins County, New York. The Republic 
is the outgrowth of the efforts of Mr. William F 
George to put friendless boys and girls in the way of 
developing into useful citizens. Mr. George’s novel 
methods have excited so much interest and won on 
their merits so wide a recognition that it is not neces- 
sary to do more here than to recall that the principle 
he follows is to make his Republic a self-governing com- 
munity. Under due supervision his citizens make and 
enforce their own Jaws, and, as far as possible, earn 
their own living. Mr. George has attempted to de- 
velop a sense of personal and civie responsibility and 
a preference for orderly life in children who have 
had a bad start and have seemed almost sure to make 
trouble for society. This is one of the most difficult 
undertakings known, and Mr. George’s success in it 
has been remarkable. 

It takes some money to keep the Republic going, 
though the cost is luw, considering the work done. The 
enterprise has good friends in New York. Some of 
them have formed a Woman’s Aid, and gave a concert 
recently for the Republic’s benefit. Checks to help 
Mr. George’s work may be sent to their treasurer, Miss 
E. H. White, 210 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 


R. H. G. WELLS has written a wonder - book 
M and called it Anticipations (Harpers). It 

gives his ideas of what the world is coming to, 
and as he is intelligent, imaginative, and very well 
informed, his guesses are very edifying. Where you do 
not agree with them, they suggest to you counter- 
opinions of your own. He discusses, among other 
things, the future of “ permanent, monogamous mar- 
riage,” holding to the surmise that in another half- 
century marriage will be less permanent and less mono- 
gamous than now. To be picked up and carried for- 
ward fifty years into the unknown is a stimulating ex- 
perience, and makes one think. It is good to think, if 
only for a change. 
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HE reports of the annual Tuskegee conference, 
i which began February 19, are very fully printed 
in some of the newspapers, and make very good 
reading. On the first day the farmers talked; on the 
second day, the teachers. The stories told in both ses- 
sions, of the patient progress of black men toward in- 
dependence and responsible citizenship, were of the 
liveliest interest. The spirit of the meetings, as we 
catch it in these reports, is hopeful, cheerful, resolute, 
and altogether sound. Negroes from all over the South 
come to these conferences, so that the reports are of 
much more than local significance. The pleasantest 
stories of all were those that told of the helpfulness 
of Southern white men to negroes who had shown a 
capacity to help themselves, and in the establishment 
of new schools on the Tuskegee plan. There is a cer- 
tain likeness about these stories, most of which repre- 
sent the white observers as critical and incredulous at 
first, and presently helpful and even enthusiastic as 
they see results that they did not expect. The great 
strength of the Tuskegee spirit is that it does not in- 
sist on recognition as a preliminary to effort. It 
pitches in, struggles valiantly, and lets recognition 
come when it gets ready. Another remarkable quality 
about it is its strength on the missionary side. The 
Tuskegee graduates seem bent on spreading the good 
work, even to neglect in some measure of their per- 
sonal interests. It has been the hope and aspiration 
of Tuskegee and of the parent school at Hampton to 
send out teachers and leaders to the Southern negroes, 
and there is a striking evidence of the extent to which 
it is being realized. ° 
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New Mexico, seems to speak rashly when he 

declares, as quoted in the newspapers, that at 
that post he can cure consumption in every stage; but 
his assertion is a great deal more credible than it 
would have been ten years ago. We are getting used to 
see consumption cured, or certainly checked, when the 
conditions are favorable, and at Fort Bayard they 
seem to be very favorable. There is a government 
soldiers’ sanitarium there in which the treatment for 
consumption is mainly life in the open air, a carefully 
selected diet, and (for some patients) complete rest. 
This is the treatment one hears of in the Adirondacks. 
For patients who are well advised and treated, and 
who can do what they are told to do, and go where 
they are sent, consumption seems not nowadays to be 
regarded as a fatal disease. It still has terrors 
enough, but they have been appreciably mitigated. 


M ‘ew APPEL, Chief Surgeon at Fort Bayard, 
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BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY | 


“SUG The Name “Boston 
GARTER” is stamped on 


every loop— Z ' 


The | 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 
CLASP 
Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 
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ae “VELVET GRIP’? PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U. S. CIRCUIT COURT 











Billiards Afwe 





BURROWE'S Portable 
BALLETTO TABLE-*1570*30, 


Sizes 214x5 and 8x6 feet. Weight 26 to 45 ths. 


For Pool, Billiards, Balletto, 
Tenpins, etc. — 21 Games 


Place in any room on any table or on our 
folding stand. Set away in closet.—Polished 
mahogany,—green broadcloth,—best, cush- 
ions,—Laminated wood, steel braced, can- 
not warp, —16 finest balls, 4 cues, 4 pocket 
covers,—40 implements gratis. The King 
of games for experts or novices, old or 
young. SENT ON TRIAL. Colored Plates 
and Price- List, Free. 

E. T. BURROWES CO. 
223 Free St., Portland, Me. 
N. Y. Office, 277 Broadway. Also largest Mfrs. in 


world, Rustless Wire Insect Screens. Made to order. 
Send for Catalog F. Our men Everywhere. 











Avoid There is a remedy which has 
Drugs cured many of 


Constipation & Piles 


and will help you 


Entona 


(White Wheat Gluten Suppositories) 
Commended by physicians, absolutely harmless. 
Fifty cents. At all druggists or by 
mail. Samples gladly mailed FREE. 
THE ENTONA CO., Dept. @, 61 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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| MEAD CYCLE GO. Wiitoiu. 


FOR 25 YEARS 1902. 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER. 

THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no tivals. Describe your case, and we will send 
prepaid the most complete treatise on the subject of 
: ancer ind Tumors ever published, and will refer you 
se Persons Whom we have successfully treated that 

ere sitnilarly afflicted, 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, No. Adams, Mass. 
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Spanish-American war. 
the Corcoran Gallery, Washington. 


A. Castle. 


Representative Stevens. 


A Book that has Climbed 


OME books have a way of winning an 
S immediate audience; others gain 
headway very slowly, meeting at 
first a reception of chilling silence. Then 
some favorable reviews appear here and 
there, people who have read the book be- 
gin to talk of it, and almost before author 
and publisher are aware the orders begin 
to pour in. This has been the history of 
Basil King’s Let Not Man Put Asunder. 
The extreme cleverness of the book has 
slowly but definitely been admitted. , The 
Harpers report that they have printed 
three editions since the holidays. 














Memorial Tablet for the Steamship 
“St. Paul” 


HE Commercial Club of St. Paul, Minnesota, has placed upon the steamship 
St. Paul a tablet commemorative of the part played by that vessel in the 
The tablet was designed by Edith Hope Ogden, of 
The metal used in the casting was secured by 
melting up parts of the guns from the captured Spanish vessels Restormel, Terror, 
and Maria Theresa, and the American collier Merrimac. 

The presentation took place on March 11, Miss Anita Ramsey Furness, grand- 
daughter of ex-Governor Ramsey ot Minnesota, officiating, assisted by Captain Henry 
There were speeches by Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, commander of the 
St. Paul while she was in commission as a government vessel, Senator Clapp, and 








A Dead Poet’s Friend 


HE colossal statue to Victor Hugo, 
i by Barias, which was erected before 
the church of St.-Honoré d’Eylau 
in honor of the centenary of the poet’s 
birth, cost 250,000 frances; but the public 
subscription resulted in only 110,000 
frances. The deficit was made good by M. 
Paul Meurice, Hugo’s friend and executor, 
who edited The Love Letters, published 
last year, and who has proven himself an 
admirable friend of the dead poet. M. 
Meurice has complete charge of Hugo’s 
literary remains, of which he has made 
wise and tactful use. 
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Some men die early, others late. 
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ERECT FORM 


Just now there are two 


side cover and fit the hips, 


ee ap a perfectly 
smooth effect. Just now, 
very tight skirts are 


proper. Women who dress 

with the mode, must wear 

this model. 

For Sale by All Dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply 

you, mention his name and send 

price to 


WEINGARTEN BROS. 
377-379 Broadway, New York 


No other corset can take the 
place of the W. B. Erect Form. 
Accept no substitute. 
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different models 

711 which costs $2 
713 which costs $4 
corset is rather long 
extra pieces at the 
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those who die early leave big money to 
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Carton of two cakes of Lifebuoy Soap, by mail, 10 cents, if your dealer cannot supply you. 
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111 FIFTH AVENUE 


Costs us 13 cents alone for postage, hence you receive this wonderful soap FREE. Money refunded to 
any one finding cause for complaint. Valuable booklet for the asking if you mention Harper’s Weekly. 
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Jay Cooke 


A Picturesque 


American 
Ji COOKE is now in his eighty-first 


year, as active in mind and body as 

most successful men of half his years. 
A picturesque American, a grand old Ohio 
man, indeed—though resident in Philadel- 
phia since 1838—is this financier, of whom 
Grant said, in °65, “ Without Jay Cooke’s 
help the money could not have been raised, 
and the rebellion might have succeeded.” 
The history of the financing of the Fed- 
eral war loans by Jay Cooke & Co. is fa- 
miliar to men of affairs. Mr. Cooke’s re- 
lation to railroad-building in the pioneer 
era of the country is not so well known. 
Mr. Cooke says the Lake Erie and Mad 
River Railroad, for which a charter was 
issued to his father, Hon. Eleutheros 
Cooke, of Sandusky, was the first’ char- 


tered railroad in the world. It was to 
run from the lake to the canal, then 
under construction, and so convey com- 


merce to the Ohio and the Gulf. The lad 
Jay was fourteen when old Tippecanoe 
Harrison came to his father’s house in 
Sandusky in 1835, with the great men of 
Ohio, to see ground broken for the Lake 
Erie and Mad River road, built of strap 
rails on longitudinal ties, like the Albany 
and Schenectady and Baltimore and Ohio, 
work upon which had been begun in the 
interval between chartering and ground- 
breaking in the Cooke enterprise. Seventh 
in descent from the Francis Cooke who 
came in the Mayflower, Eleutheros Cooke 
was well able to give Jay a substantial 
start in life; the Jad was not destined to 
be a great man born in a log cabin. He 
preferred to make his own way. He went 
to St. Louis on a trading expedition in 
1836, when there were 7500 inhabitants, 
mostly French and Indians. In a year 
this number had doubled. There was no 
Chicago then, and forty-five acres of land 
around the site of the Sherman House 
of to-day was offered to the Cookes for 


a few hundred dollars. The lad grew 
with the glorious opportunities of the 


country. In 1846 he was a member of 
the famous banking-house of E. W. Clarke 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and negotiated the 
government loans for the Mexican war. In 
what is now the suburb of Elkins—where 
the traction magnates Widener and El- 
kins have built magnificent mansions, but 
which was then Jay Cooke’s domain of 
Ogontz (the name his great granite resi- 
dence perpetuates to this day)—Jay Cooke 
built, more than thirty years ago, almost 
the first of the palatial homes which Amer- 
ican millionaires have made notable the 
world over. 
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Snuff and Snuff-boxes 


ROM the notes left by one Charles 
F Lillie, a perfumer of London, in the 

early part of the eighteenth century, 
it would seem that the practice of snuff- 
taking dated from Sir George Rooke’s ex- 
pedition against Cadiz in 1702. Prior to 
that it was indulged in by a few luxurious 
foreigners only, and by Englishmen who 
had travelled abroad. Small pipes, the 
size of quills, and little spring boxes were 
used, and sneezing was no part of the 
performance. Indeed, the slightest ap- 
proach to a sneeze was considered the 
worst possible form, especially among 
ladies. It was thought to be quite patri- 
otic to take snuff, because the officers 
had brought home great casks of it in 
their ships, and the ladies added dainty 
boxes of perfumed snuff to their other 
trinkets. In the Spectator for August 8, 
1711, this advertisement appeared: ‘“ The 
Exercise of the Snuff-Box, according to 
the most fashionable Airs and Notions, in 
opposition to the Exercise of the Fan, 
will be Taught with the best plain or per- 
fumed Snuff, at Charles Lillie’s Per- 
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Memory 


Training 





New Practical System for Developing and Perfecting 
the Memory Discovered by an Indiana Student- 
Business Man. Is Rapidly Becoming the 
Wonder of Twentieth Century Progress. 





Needed hy All, Possessed hy So Few, a Good Reliable Memory is the 


Key to Success. Anywhere, Everywhere the Person Hav- 
ing the Best Memory Rises to the Top. 





PARTICULARS FREE TO ALL WHO WRITE. 


For years the world has been waiting for some 
one to discover a system of memory training which 
might be of actual benefit. Not a theoretical method 
requiring months or years of hard study, but a simple, 
practical system which accomplishes the most in 
the least time. It has remained for Mr. D. F. Ur- 
bahns, a student business man of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., to bring out such a system. It is so easv that 
even a child cannot fail to understand. It is so 


. plain and attractive that one can hardly help be- 


coming interested in it, and above all it is so intensely 
practical that it helps one over the rough rocks of 
life to success, where without its aid absolute failure 
would be the result. Let the reader recall his or her 
own experience ; has there ever been a time in your 
life when you lost money by forgetting a set of figures 
or a business appointment? Did you ever lose a 
friend by forgetting a name or face which you most 
wished to remember? Did your friends ever do you 
an injury by forgetting you when you should have 





Wide 
D. F. Urbahns. 


WSs 





been remembered? Did vou ever forget anything 
which, remembered, would have been valuable to 
you in any way? These are questions worthy of 
careful thought; and when one stops to consider 
that a system is now being used which will overcome 
all these serious obstacles to success, what need is 
there to hesitate? Any bank, business house, or 
minister of the Gospel in Fort Wayne will be glad 
to tell what they know of Mr. Urbahns. His in- 
tegrity and honesty of purpose is unquestioned. 
He is prepared to furnish plenty of evidence as to the 
value of his method among those who have used 
it, and it does seem that any one who feels the need 
of a better memory cannot do a wiser thing than to 
investigate this new system thoroughly, coming 
as it does from a source entirely trustworthy. Simply 
send your name and address to Mr. D. F. Urbahns, 
101 Bass Block, Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the full 
information and particulars will be forwarded to 
you free by return mail. 

Readers are requested to write without delay. 
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F. P. C. Wax 


A specially imported wax, chemically treated, 
so that when it is once rubbed over the iron the 
latter is cleaned as if by magic. 
odor, giving the work that beautiful, silky polish 
sought for by the laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 

The Most Economical 
Because each fine cut stick of F.P.C. 
Wax is in an automatic wooden holder, which 
keeps it from dripping. 
is good until the last particle of wax is used. The 
handle saves your fingers from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your 
ironing and your temper, send 1o cents for two sticks to the 


F. P. C. Wax Co., sew Vore city 


It prevents all 


It never loses shape, and 
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Photograph by Gilbert 


Captain Algernon Sartoris 


Grandson of General Grant, and whose engage- 
ment to Miss Edith Davidge was 
announced recently 








fumer at the corner of Beaufort Build- 
ings in the Strand, and Attendance given 
for the benefit of the Young Merchants 
about the Exchange for two Hours every 
Day at Noon, except Saturdays, at a Toy- 
Shop near Garraway’s Coffee - House.” 
Snuff-boxes about this time attained to 
the most elegant and costly proportions. 
The art of enamelling was at its height 
early in the eighteenth century, and was 
applied principally to small objects, such 
as patch and snuff boxes. Watteau him- 
self did not disdain to apply his exquisite 
art to the snuff-box, and many specimens 
of his dainty pastoral and_ theatrical 
scenes are still to be seen preserved in the 
museums abroad. Precious stones were 
frequently used as settings. Among the 
objets de vertu in the collection made at 
one time by the Empress Eugénie was a 
snuff-box of Sécady’s, with a miniature 
of Marie Antoinette. 

Snuff, or the fan, supplies each pause of chat, 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that, 
sang Pope; and he also, in “ The Rape of 
the Lock,” goes on to show how the bold 
bad baron who snipped off Belinda’s sacred 
curl was punished by the wily virgin: 
This bold lord, with manly strength enducd, 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued— 


she sent a charge of snuff directly up his 
nostrils, which put the gentleman hors 
de combat, and furnished her with ample 
revenge. It was a touching little story 
that of Beau Brummel and his snuff- 
box. Thackeray refers to it in his sketch 
of the fourth George. On Wednesday 
the monarch was very affectionate with 
Brummel, but on Thursday forgot him: 
cheated him even out of a snuff-box which 
he owed the poor dandy; and years after: 
wards, in his downfall and poverty, when 
the bankrupt Beau sent him another snuff- 
box with some of the snuff he used to 
love, as a piteous token of remembrance 
and submission, the King took the snuff, 
and ordering his horses, rode on. Napo- 
leon in his will bequeathed his snuff-box 
to Lady Holland. Addison was most en- 
thusiastic over the gift of a snuff-box from 
Mr. Bocher. “I can no more accept of a 
snuff-box,” he wrote, “ without returning 
acknowledgments than I can take snuff 
without sneezing after it. This last. I 
must own to you, is so great an absurdity 
that I should be ashamed to confess it 
were I not in hopes of correcting it very 
speedily.” One of the most vigorous pro- 
tests against the snuff habit was printed 
in April, 1712, begging the newspaper to 
take notice of “An impertinent Custom 
the fine Women have lately fallen into 
of taking snuff. The trick is attended 
with such a Coquet Air in some Ladies 
and such a Masculine one in others that 
one does not know which is the more 
Odious.” But the height of audacity was 
reached in “ Flavilla,” who was vain 0 
her pretty hands, and who carried her 
snuff-box, filled with the very best Brazile, 
with her to church. “In the middle of 
the sermon,” says the narrator, “and to 
shew she has the audacity of a well-bred 
woman, she offers it to the men as well 
as the women who sit near her; but 
since by this time all the world knows 
she has a fine hand I am in hopes she may 
give herself no further trouble.” 
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THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 
RIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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THE CLUB = COCKTAILS 


— ae No Friend Like An Old Friend. 


In these days of a multiplicity of brands, it is refreshing to 
turn to an old friend like the “Club Cocktails,” and know that 
here is one which does not have to be taken on faith. Years of 
experience have made “Club Cocktails” the pertect blend of 
liquors that they are, and years of use have made them house- 
hold words all over the country. Ask at any hotel, club-house, 
cafe, or fancy grocer which is the best, and the answer every 
time will be the “Club Cocktails.” ‘The secret of their well- 
deserved popularity is that they are made entirely by actual 
weight and measurement, from the best quality of liquors, and 
— six months before being bottled, thus insuring a perfect 
rink. 

The “Club Cocktails ” are made in seven varieties: Manhattan, 
Martini, Vermouth, Holland Gin, York, Tom Gin, and Whiskey, 
all of the same uniform high grade, and all worthy of a place in 
the cellar of eyery connoisseur in the land. 

The only brand of Cocktails listed by the best houses in this 
country. Also served on the buffet and dining cars of the principal 


a railroads. 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 
20 Piccadilly, London. 


29 Broadway, New York. Hartford, Conn. 
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We will give you the wholesale price on any buggy, 
surrey, phaeton, or other high grade vehicle that we 
make at our factory. This price will be actual factory 
cost with a small profit added. You can buy from 
us on the same terms that the jobbers buy from the 
carriage factories, tf our system of selling direct 
two profits are saved, and 


YOU 
Get the Benefit 


Satisfaction is guaranteed—if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, return the carriage to us and we 
will pay freight charges both ways. We have also in 
stock a full assortment of harness and other horse 
equipments. Write‘for full illustrated catalogue. 


The Columbus Carringe & Harness Co. 


* i yo Write to nearest office. § Ee yey 2 bi 
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Columbus, 


SIX NOTABLE NOVELS 
i CARDIGAN 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


It zs a story of love and adventure in days just before the Revolution. The 
scene ts the frontier of New York and Western Pennsylvania. It ts one 
of the great novels of recent fiction. 


Illustrated. $1 50 


The Flood-T ide 


Portion of Labor BY 


By MARY E. WILKINS SARAH P. McLEAN GREENE 


1 a ts Miss Wilkins’ greatest A story of the Maine fisher-folk. 
pong tong scene is New Eng- Full of the quaint humor and 
and. The story tells of the life pathos of the rugged outdoor 
and development of a young life of the sea-coast. It ts by the 
American girlina small factory author of Vesty of the Banios.” 


town. 
Illustrated. $1 50 $1 50 
The 


Let Not Man 
Strength of the Hills 


Put Asunder 
By BASIL KING By FLORENCE WILKINSON 
It ts a story of out-door life in the 


This ts a brilliant, virile, fear- 
less picture of American society Adirondacks. The love interest 
centres in Enoch. Holme, one of 


of to-day. The modern divorce 
the lumbermen. It ts a story of 


guestion ts treated in a way 
absolutely new in fiction. unusual power and originality. 
$$ 50 


$1 50 

Ghe | 
RIGHT 
Y WAY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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BY 
GILBERT 
PARKER 


Cloth, $1 50 
DeLuxe (by order only), $7 50 


The Best Selling 
Book in the 
United States. 















Illustrated. 











Gold Medal, Paris Universal 


Exposition, 1900 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT,& INVISIBLE 


TOILET POWOER—_C EZ. FAY, /nventor 


9 Rue de la Paix , Paris.—Caution. None Genuinebut those bearing the word‘* FRANCE’’andthesignatureCH.FAY 


A50c.Hats"5|22Hat 


FOR MAN OR BOY 

sent by mail to any address upon receipt of 
price in cash, postal note, or stamps. We make 
these hats in two grades—50 cents and $1.00. 
e guarantee satisfaction or hat can be 
returned and money refunded. Our reference is 
the First National Bank of Middletown, N.Y. 
Try one; we know it will suit you. In or- i 
dering give head size, color and number desired. mix, Drown mix. 














MEN’S HAT No.1 
In soft rough finish 


olors; y mix, black 
mix, brown mix. 


BOYS’ HAT No. 4 
In soft rough finish 
Colors: gray mix, black 

r 
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The Antiquity of 
Trousers 

OMAN’S ever-changing fashions 

in dress have afforded the men 

much amusement, and have given 


the satirical writers any amount of mate- 
rial for their pens. It is clearly a case 


of people living in glass houses and 
throwing stones. Men’s fashions have 


passed through quite as many changes, 
and it is doubtful if the petticoat itself 
has had a more varied history than have 
those grim articles trousers. “To the eye 
of vulgar Logic,” said Ruskin, “ what is 
man? An omnivorous biped that wears 
Breeches.” There has never been a Petti- 
coat Bible, yet in the year 1560 an edition 
of the Scriptures was printed at Geneva 
known as the “Breeches Bible.” The 
name arose from an unusual rendering of 
Genesis iii. 7. Adam and Eve, instead 
of making themselves aprons of fig-leaves, 
made themselves “ breeches.” There is no 
record of Eve wearing petticoats, yet the 
first man is reported to have worn 
breeches. The ancients wore breeches— 
divided skirts probably —on _ horseback 


only, resuming their flowing draperies 
when they dismounted. Among the 
Romans, trousers, which were called 


bracce, were worn only by the soldiers 
who were: exposed to cold northern cli- 
mates. They were home-made, to judge 
from the pictures, and not in the least 
stylish. Among the Greeks such garments 
were confined to slaves, the swells re- 
serving the chiton for themselves. The 
first faint foreshadowing of trousers as 
we now see them was in the time of Rich- 
ard I. of England. In Spain, as well 
as in the Low Countries, trunk hose, 
mercilessly slashed, stuffed, and decorated, 
were the smart things among the elegants. 
The story is related of a luckless courtier 
who, having seated himself on a chair 
upon which was a projecting nail, was 
suddenly obliged to rise to pay his devoirs 
to his sovereign. Instantly several pecks 
of dry wheat dust gushed out of his 
“galloons,’ and the unhappy courtier 
stood there diminished to a spindle and 
cutting a very sorry figure. During the 
reign of Charles I. of England, when Van- 
dyck’s influence was being felt, breeches 
became of uniform width, open at the 
knee, where they were fringed or border- 
ed with lace and fastened with ribbons. 
Trousers comes from Old French: trusses, 
a kind of hose, from trousse, a truss. 
Pantaloons owes its*origin to St. Panta- 
leone, a patron saint of the Venetians. 
His name was commonly received at bap- 
tism by the Venetians, and was by them 
transferred to this- garment, which they 


very much affected. The term “sans- 
culotte ” originated in France. It meant, 
properly speaking, a fellow without 


breeches, and was used as a term of de- 
rision by the aristocratical party for the 
popular party at the beginning of the 
Revolution, but was later assumed by the 
patriots as a title of honor. Another 
term, one which has offended our ears and 
our sensibilities, is pants. But good old 
Oliver Wendell Holmes disposes of it with 
short shrift: “the things named pants— 
a word not made for gentlemen, but 
gents.” Even among the poets trousers 
have not been considered too prosaic to 
be put into song. The genial Tom Moore 
leaves behind him a charming little Im- 
promptu inspired by a pair of breeches. 
It seems that the bard was obliged upon 
one occasion to leave a very pleasant party 
on account of not having a pair of evening 
trousers in which to dress for dinner. He 
scratched upon a fly-leaf the following: 


Between Adam and me the great difference 


is, 
Though a paradise each has been foreed to 
resign, 
That Ae never wore breeches till turn’d out 
of his, 
While, for want of my breeches, Z’m banished 
from mine. 





. 
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Charles Dickens in Green 
and Gold 


HARLES DICKENS is coming into 

his own again, and there is a de- 

cided Dickens revival at the present 
time. This is cheering news. Nobody’s 
education is complete without a knowledge 
of David Copperfield, and not to have 
known Mr. Micawber is to ‘argue one’s 
self unknown. These revivals of old favo- 
rites come about very much as the spring 
comes, or the winter, apparently in obe- 
dience to a law which nobody understands. 
When Harper & Brothers announced their 
new Dickens edition a few. days ago, they 
were surprised at the response it drew 
forth. Inquiries have come from all parts 
of the country, as to the illustrations, the 
binding, ete. The illustrations of the 
Harper Dickens include many _ original 
Cruikshank pictures, and the binding, in 
light. olive green and gold, is strikingly 





MIDDLETOWN HAT CO., 68 Mill Street, MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


artistic. 
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Men and Women 


For their physical needs, 
men seek and will have the 
best stimulant, and find 
pertection in 


Hunter 


B It R 

4 J 
& B 
$ For the physical needs of $ 
a women, when recommended, @ 
& it is a pure and perfect tonic, @ 
5 : 
a Sold at ail first-class cafes and by jobbers. a 
+ 4 WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. e 


A GOOD SALARY 


is im reach of every one who will under- 
take to be trained for it BY MAIL by the 
1.C.8.METHOD. Circular free. Mention 
position for which you wish to qualify, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 1159, SCRANTON, PA. 














THE 


EQUITABLE 


J.W.ALEXANDER 
PRESIDENT 


COMPELS 


you to Support 
your family while you are alive. 

LIFE ASSURANCE 
perinits you to support them 
after you are dead. 

But it only permits you 
to secure this provision while 
you are in good health. 

Hadn’t ou better avail 
yourself of the opportunity 
while you can ? 

An Endowment Policy 
will not only provide this pro- 
tection if youdie, but will 
also make provision for your 
own mature years, if you 
live. 


Fill out and mail the fallowing coupon 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Devt. No. 22 
120 Broadway, New York. 


How much would it cost for an 
Annuity of $ 


to a man 


if issued 
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Edward H. Hawke, Jr. 


EW - YORKERS are so accustomed 
N to the successful execution of great 

public improvements that they are 
apt to forget how difficulties which else- 
where might be considered insurmountable 
are mastered with apparent ease in the 
metropolis. The final completion of the 
great chain of water parks, which the city 
of New York began to condemn June 1, 
1893, running along the Harlem River 
from 155th Street to the Ship Canal— 
itself a most interesting public improve- 
ment—is not only a fit theme for self- 
gratulation by every citizen of the great- 
er metropolis who has an eye for the up- 
building of the future, even at the con- 
temporary cost of great labor and expense, 
but is also a personal triumph for Mr. 
Edward H. Hawke, Jr., who, as special 
counsel for the city of New York, has been 
in continuous charge of the gigantic legal 
proceedings—involving many million dol- 
lars—which have just now resulted so sat- 
isfactorily to all concerned. 

Mr. Hawke’s mastery of the technicali- 
ties of proceedings of this description has 
been the means of saving to his client— 
the city, the richest client in the world— 
an amount which in the aggregate must 
materially lighten the burden of the tax- 
payers. The chain of parks began with 
the Speedway, running from 155th Street, 
immediately west of the Harlem River, to 
Dyckman Street, and includes Speedway 
Park, lying between the southern end of 
the Speedway and the Aqueduct; the old 
High Bridge Park, lying just north of 
High Bridge; the Washington Bridge 
Park; and, last, the Fort George Park, 
which sweeps for miles up the picturesque 


hills overlooking the Harlem and_ the 
splendid rolling country beyond. Mr. 


Hawke is in touch with the best elements 
of the State Democracy, with which he is 
in line through his father-in-law, ex- 
Mayor Nolan of Albany, and is a conspic- 
uous representative of the Democratic 
party in this city. Still a young man, 
Mr. Hawke is devoted to the practice of 
the profession in which he is so successful. 








A Ton of Pennies 


TON of pennies piled high in one 
A wagon-load is a unique, but not un- 

common, sight on lower Broadway. 
To an unenlightened observer the wagon 
and its burden present no unusual ap- 
pearance. The pennies are in twenty well- 
filled canvas sacks, The vehicle trundles 
along as jauntily as if loaded with salt 
or onions or any other commercial com- 
modity. 

Back of the bulky accumulation of cop- 
per coins is the curiosity of the Ameri- 
ean public. rifling tributes to the num- 
ber of 13,600 dropped in 500 slots go to 
make up the load, which, after all, is 
somewhat of an embarrassment of riches, 

Pennies in any great quantity have but 
one outlet, the United States Sub-Trea- 
sury. Unless they have been previously 
counted and wrapped in paper, banks re- 
fuse them admittance. Obviously, with 
so great an accumulation of coin, this is 
impossible. It would necessitate the em- 
ployment of too large a force of expe- 
rienced clerks. Whatever profits might 
accrue from the machines would be seri- 
ously curtailed. 

For a long time this counting of pen- 
nies was a serious problem for the various 
penny-in-the-slot machine manufacturers, 
At last it was solved by the construction 
of special scales which weigh the small 
copper pieces, not in pounds and ounees, 
but in dollars and cents. Of course the 
accuracy of the process depends entirely 
upon the weights. Six months of careful 
experimenting was done before satisfactory 
results were attained. The smallest mea- 


sured weight is fifty cents; the largest, $4. 
In appearance the scales are not unlike 
those seen on any grocery counter. 
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Let Me Tell You How |: 
to Get Well | 


END no money; simply state the 
book you want. 





It will tell you 

what I spent a lifetime in learning. | 3 

With the book I will send an order on 
your druggist for six bottles of Dr. Shoop’s | § 
Restorative ; and he will let you test it a 
month. If satisfied, the cost is $5.50. If it 
fails, Iwill pay your druggist myself. = 
I do just as I say. Over half a million 


‘Olive ‘Oil 






people have secured my treatment in that 4 [ 
way, and 39 out of each 40 have paid for it i appreciated = 
because they were cured. Not a penny is by connoisseurs 
accepted if it fails. for its 


There are 39 chances in 40 that I can cure 
you. No matter how difficult your case, I 
take the entire risk, for those half-million | 3 
cases have proved what my remedy can do. 

My way is to strengthen the inside 
nerves. I bring back the nerve power | $ 
which alone makes each vital organ do its 
duty. No other remedy does that; and in | 2 
most chronic diseases there is no other 
way to get well. Don’t let doubt or prej- 
udice keep you from asking about it. 


Delicate 


Flavor 


(Norank smell nortaste, 
so frequent in some 
brands of Olive Oil) 








$uaranteed Pure 
i Oil of Olives only 


.S. RAE & CO, Estab. 1836 ! 


__ LEGHORN, ITALY 


: hi Book No. 1 on Dyspepsia 
Simply state which Book No. 2 on the Heart, 
book you want, and | Book No. 3 on the Kidneys, 

address Dr. Shoop, B Book No, 4 for Women 
Racing. Wis, | Book No. § for Men, 
goa, Racine, wis. Book No. 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by one or two 
bottles. At all druggists’. ane 


Spring F pitdon Nenibes 
HARPER’S BAZAR 


ie is not too much to say that the next number of HARPER’S BAZAR—the 

SPECIAL SPRING FASHION NUMBER FOR 1902—will be the finest 
number of this periodical ever issued, as regards its contents, its illustrations, and its 
typographical excellence. Mechanically and editorially the SPRING BAZAR will 
be a superb issue. Editorially it will be devoted largely to the most complete and 
brilliant exposition of fashions published this year. From all the fashion centres of 
the world—from London, Vienna, Paris, and New York—the most authentic advance 
and exclusive information has been gathered and the most effective illustrations 
have been sent for this forthcoming edition. 

The Cover of the Spring Fashion Number will be one of the beautiful Prize 
Covers selected during the Special Cover Contest last November. This Spring 
Cover is designed by W. S. Bucklin. 

Almost half the space in the next BAZAR will be given to the absorbing 
question of Spring and Summer Fashions, with many full-page illustrations by Ethel 
and Guy Rose, of Paris, and Miss A. M. Cooper, of New York; the whole artistically 
decorated by George F. Kerr and James Verrier. 
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Forty-four Beautiful Fashion Drawings 
With Many Full-page Illustrations 











OTHER FEATURES 


THE SHELF. By MARGARET DELAND. 

THE AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD — Music Study in 
Leipzig. By HELEN MOORE LANE. 

FLOWER PARTIES FOR THE CHILDREN. 
ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 

Household, Correspondence, Fiction, Poetry, Art, Culinary 
Topics, Cut Patterns, Answers to Mothers—Everything 
that makes an Indispensable Magazine for Women. 


By 








10 Cents a Copy NOW READY $1 00 a Year 


















Steam and Sail Yachts, 
Row-boats an oe 
Our catalog gives truth in detail about the 
best boats built. Write for it to-day. Address 
RACINE BOAT MFG. COMPANY 
Box 17, Racine, Wis, 

See our exhibit Sportsman's Show, N. Yu 
March § ¢0 19. 


Pabst beer 
































IS always pure 


Brewed from carefully selected barley and hops — never permitted to 
leave the brewery until 





A — penny is seemingly a piece 
within t 


1e limits of even the humblest 








purse. Yet the tricks people resort to in 
order to delude the ingenuous machines 
are unbelievable. An odd thing about it 
is that their efforts are usually barren 
of results. The wheels obstinately refuse 
to go round unless they are fed with a 
genuine penny or a counterfeit of the same 
size and weight. 

After the accumulated mass has }een 
collected from the machines, and before 
it is weighed, all apparent refuse maitor 
is carefully sorted out. Because of ‘je 
extremely dirty condition of the stuff. as 
well as to escape infection from germs, {he 
boys who do the sorting wear antisey,iic 
gloves. 

The refuse itself is valueless, except as 
an example of the small meannesses (or 
weaknesses) inherent in human nature, 
When the real, natural-born cheat de- 
sires to swindle any person or institution, 
instinctively he uses as a first means an 
article closely resembling the genuine, 
Barring the fact that some may be dropped 
in the slot through ignorance, this pecul- 
iarity accounts for the hundreds of Cer- 
man pennies found in the machines. 

Only carelessness can account for the 
valuable objects, such as small gold pieces, 
antique coins, and bits of jewelry which 
are now and then dropped into the slots, 
Bangles, gold and silver, of all sizes, near- 
ly always bearing tender inscriptions, 
such as “Darling” or “ Dearest,” are 
often sorted out of the original mass. 

The percentage of loss from waste mat- 
ter is small as compared with that re- 
sulting from the immense number of coun- 
terfeit pennies in existence, whose ven- 
uineness can be established only by the 
Treasury experts. Manufacturing “ queer ” 
cent pieces is a profitable industry. A 
pound of copper costs sixteen cents. Its 
value made into pennies is $1 47. ‘he 
probable cost of making is forty - seven 
cents, a clear profit of eighty-four cents. 

Detection of these coins is difficult. It 
is only by the exterior finish it can be 
done at all. The copper used in their 
manufacture is identical in quality and 
gauge with that used at the United States 
mints, so chemical analysis is of no value, 
Even the Treasury men themselves are 
often misled. Persons in a position to 
know say that a goodly amount of hon- 
est coin is each year chopped, acidized, 
or otherwise mutilated in their zealous 
efforts to establish its genuineness. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains 
that one per cent. of the pennies in cir- 
culation are spurious. The Bowery, for 
example, far outclasses all other New York 
districts in this respect, being only ex- 
celled by Coney Island when the season is 
on, where the percentage of spurious 
pennies is often two per cent. of the 
gross. 

What is probably the finest counterfeit 
cent ever made is very much in circula- 
tion at the present time. It is an excel- 
lent imitation in all respects otherwise 
than the nose of the Indian, which is de- 
cidedly aquiline and typical, while the 
redskin on the genuine coin is almost 
Greek in profile—a fact which argues 
that the artist who drew the counterfeit 
presentment knew more of Poor Lo than 
did the man who designed the original. 
It is curious to think what will happen 
if any counterfeiter ever exactly imitates 
the dies used in the mints. Should this 
ever occur, it seems more than likely the 
government output of these smallest of 
our coins must cease. 





Sartorial Aspects of Prince 
Henry’s Visit 


F the prudent newspaper advertise- 
I ments of the Metropolitan Opera 
House management had omitted their 
solemn announcement that evening dress 
would be indispensable at the gala opera 
performance given in honor of Prince Hen- 
ry, New-Yorkers shudder to think of what 
might have happened. Fancy our digni- 
fied Mayor conversing with the royal guest 
in a costume of easy negligee, our rever- 
end ex-Vice-President discussing the events 
of the evening in a golfing outfit, and 
other dignitaries arrayed in whatever 
habits might have appealed to the free 
impulses of a democratic populace upon 
occasions of this sort. The Prince him- 
self chose to appear in full-dress uniform, 
with a white rose on his coat; and who- 
ever believes that modern journalism is 
responsible for the public interest in per- 
sonalia, let him examine the number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for September 8, 1860, 
and read this paragraph concerning 1d- 
ward of England when he visited us in his 
youth: “At the grand concert he was 
dressed in black, with a blue vest, and 
wore gold buttons, diamond studs, and @ 
white neck-cloth.” What could be more 
specific? Aware of the people’s long-con- 
tinued interest in matters of dress, the 
Opera House management took the most 
direct means to prevent its disappoint- 
ment. The thanks of our public seem, 
therefore, to be due the gentlemen, at 
once naive and cautious, who managed 
the sartorial side of the affair with such 
impressive success. 
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The World of Finance 


HE stock-market has, for. some. time 
T past, been suffering from a curious 
sort of deadlock. Advocates of a 
rise have abounded, while there have been 
not a tew believers in lower prices. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out in this col- 
umn that the extraordinary conditions of 
industrial and commercial prosperity and 
the even more unusual magnitude of finan- 
cial operations and readjustments of cor- 
rate capital have necessitated not, in- 
deed, utter disregard of precedents, but 
rather new standards of comparison. Of 
late we have seen, on the one hand, stocks 
concentrated in powerful hands as never 
before, and, on the other, absolute spec- 
ulative apathy arising from the utter lack 
of outside interest. Similarly, a contin- 
uation of gratifying trade conditions and 
the approach of the season of crop uncer- 
tainties and alarmist rumors; easy money, 
and the largest loans in the history of 
New York banks. Personal temperament 
has, therefore, largely governed the point 
of view from which observers of the sit- 
uation have regarded the stock - market 
and its probable course. In the mean 
while the average of stock prices has 
fluctuated but little. Certain stocks have 
scored substantial advances, but these 
have been governed by special conditions 
or have been the result of flagrant stock- 
market manipulation. The general list 
has to all intents and purposes remained 
stationary. This indecision in the price 
tendency has been due to the fact that, 
after all, there has been no very great 
disparity between actual values and pre- 
vailing prices, and that bulls and bears 
have not been confronted by the likeli- 
hood of either a great boom or a great 
panic. 

The average man is optimistic by na- 
ture. Men do not, as a rule, prosper when 
they do not hope. Who abandons hope 
walks toward bankruptcy. Stable fortunes 
are made in all lines of business by up- 
building processes, rather than by tearing 
down, by confidence in a brighter fu- 
ture and not by the settled conviction of 
impending disaster. That is why in stock 
speculation the average man is naturally 
a bull, just as the average man is right- 
handed. To the professional, however, the 
ambidextrous stock - gambler, as it were, 
the bear side is apt to appeal a wee bit 
more strougly than the bull. He bases, in 
either case, his operations upon his read- 
ing of general or special conditions af- 
fecting stock values. But when he takes 
the short side of the account, he, in a mea- 
sure, makes a partner of chance—that is 
to say, his cause is always likely to be 
greatly furthered by a sheer accident. Ob- 
viously, accidents cannot help the bulls. 
Prosperity and increase in intrinsic value 
do not develop overnight. But it is con- 
ceivable that any one of a hundred disas- 
ters can descend upon the community or 
upon a corporation in an hour, the re- 
sult of accident pure and simple. One 
man’s death, for example, may prove a 
sudden and powerful ally to a bear; or a 
blizzard; or an unexpected legal decision ; 
or a single unhoped-for speech. For this 
reason, when the bull side lacks unmis- 
takable promise, even if the wisdom of the 
bear position does not appear overpower- 
ing, the professional stock operator fig- 
ures that chance is always on the side 
of the bears, and he sells. It is for these 
reasons that the professional element in 
Wall Street inclines at the moment to the 
bear side, while recognizing the danger of 
over-aggressive operations against the bull 
forces, 

What are the probabilities that the pres- 
ent general prosperity will continue? We 
have seen how the upward swing of the 
industrial pendulum has surpassed all pre- 
vious records. Two years ago Mr. James 
R. Keene believed that the “boom” had 
culminated, He arrived at his conclu- 
Slons after a careful study of conditions 
throughout the country. Yet he was mis- 
taken, and he was in the vanguard of the 
bull forces the following year, after hav- 
Ing been the bear generalissimo in 1899. 
Other equally acute observers have time 
and again since last spring discerned “ un- 
mistakable indications ” of the beginning 
¢ the end, only to be forced to confess 

elr error later. In the mean while, the 
ed powers of the financial world have 
steadily formed plans and begun their ex- 
> te Which presuppose the non-arrival 
cote, times for many a year. It can- 
pod hoped by any sane man, however 
Piinistic, that the industrial barometer 
a never again register squally weather, 
gd tact remains that the ablest men 

e | nited States, if success is a mea- 
aoe of ability, are firmly of the opinion 
ald will be no serious abatement in 
oad neral condition of prosperity for a 
ng time to come. Some recent plans of 
geht magnitude would indicate a be- 
- that there will be no disastrous period 
that thes or ten years. It is conceivable 
in ot pron may be mistaken, but none 
Y that their facilities for form- 
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Bills of Exchange bought 

Letters ini aeons 

Of fener enero 

Credit. hageas. ee ogee 
Deposit. 

Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, No. 59 Wa.Lt STREET. 
HASKINS & SELLS 
Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 








204 Dearborn Street 30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. London, E. C. 
Our Book, 


“A Glimpse at Wall Street 
and Its Markets,” 


as well as fluctuation 
reports, issued to persons 
interested in the subject. 


JACOB BERRY & CO. 


Members of the 

Consolidated Stock and 

New York Produce Exchanges, 
Broadway, New York. 

Established 1865. 








Wash Fabrics. 


Plain and Embroidered Panama Suitings, 
Pongee ‘Tissues, Figured Swisses, 
Embroidered Batistes, Mulls, and Nainsooks, 
Printed Irish Dimities, Linen Lawns, and Mulls, 
French Piqués, Croquet Checks. 


David and John Anderson’s 


Ginghams and Cheviots. 
Silk Ginghams. 


Bwoadovay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 














Muslin” 


Fine as linen—9? 
Soft as silk. 






For sale by all : 
leading jobbers Somples of this muslin 
and retailers. mailed free on application. 


TREAT & CON VERSE, Manfrs.’ Agents for this Muslin ; 
79 and 81 Worth S&t., N. Y. } 














You hold Good Cards when you play with 
Bicycle 
Playing 
Cards 


No other 25c. card is so 
durable and satisfactory. 
Sold by dealers from Greenland to Australia. 
Gold Medal, Buffalo, rgor. 
Grand Prix, Paris, 1900. 

Highest Award, Chicago, 1893. 

A 120-page Hoyle mailed for six flap ends 
from Bicycle boxes, or five 2-cent stamps. 
The U.S. Playing Card Co., Dept. 28 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Manhattan Theatre sin" 
MR. HERBERT and MISS EFFIE 

KELCEY SHANNON 
in HER LORD AND MASTER 


By MartHa Morton 

















Evenings, 8:20. Matinée, Saturday, 2:15 
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Official Legal Wotices 





TISEMENT, dated February 14,in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 15th inst., and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (9) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Supreme 
Court and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the fol- 
lowing named place and street, in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX: 24TH WARD, SECTION 11, 0OS- 
BORNE PLACE OPENING, from Burnside Ave. to 
East 180th St. Confirmed January 28, 1902; entered 
February 14, 1902. WEEKS STREET OPENING 
from Claremont Park to the Grand Boulevard and 
Concourse. Confirmed December 30, 1901; entered 
February 14, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, February 15, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assess- 
— for local improvements in the Borough of Man- 
hattan: 

12th Ward, Section 8, 207th Street Sewer, between 
Harlem River and 10th Avenue; also, 9th Avenue 
Sewer, between 206th and 208th Streets; also, 208th 
Street Sewer, between 9th and 10th Avenues. 

19th Ward, Section 5, 45th Street Sewer Alteration 
and Improvement, between 3d Avenue and Depew 

ace 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 17, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of. Feb- 
ruary 18th to March 4th, 1902, of the confirmation by 
the Board of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau 
for the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for local improvements in the Borough of 
the Bronx: 

24th Ward, Section 11, Macomb’s Road Sewer, 
from Inwood Avenue to Cromwell Avenue; also, 
Cromwell Avenue Sewer, from Macomb’s Road to 
East 170th Street. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, February 17, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT, dated February 10, in ‘THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and con- 
tinuing therein consecutively for nine (®) days follow- 
ing the above date, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF THE BRONX: 

23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET PAVING, from Brown Place to Brook 
Avenue. 

23D AND 24TH WARDS, SECTION 11. WIL- 
KINS PLACE BASIN, on the northwest corner of 
Jennings Street; also 170TH STREET BASIN, on 
the northeast corner of Wilkins Place. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CROTON AVE- 
NUE SEWER, from East 177th Street to Crotona 
Park, North. ‘ 

24TH WARD, SECTION 12. WOODLAWN 
ROAD BASINS, at the northeast and northwest 
corners of Perry Avenue. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902, 











ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT, dated February 10, in THE CITY 
RECORD, commencing on the 11th inst., and contin- 
uing therein consecutively for nine (9) days following 
the above date, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF MANHATTAN: 

5TH WARD, SECTION 1. HUBERT STREET 
SEWER ALTERATION AND IMPROVE- 
MENT, between West and Hudson Streets. ii 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7. 117TH STREET 
BASIN, Manhattan 


venue. 
12TH WARD, SECTION 8. 11TH AVENUE 
SEWER, east side, between 175th and 178th Streets. 
11TH AVENUE SEWERS, east and west sides, 
between 180th and 181st Streets. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 10, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE. CITY RECORD of Feb- 
ruary 20 to March 6, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessment 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
igttowias named place, in the BOROUGH OF THE 


NX: 
24TH WARD, SECTION 11. CLIFFORD 
PLACE OPENING, from Jerome Avenue to Walton 
Avenue. Confirmed February 4, 1902; entered Feb- 
ruary 18, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 18, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named Avenue in the ROROUGH OF THE 


RONX: 
241TH WARD, SECTION 11. BELMONT AVE- 
NUE OPENING, from Tremont Avenue to the lands 
of St. John’s ey Confirmed December 27, 1901; 
entered February 20, 1902. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 21, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of February 
21 to March 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the 
Supreme Court and the entering in the Bureau for the 
Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments 
for OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named Streets in the BOROUGH OF THE 


23D WARD, SECTION 9. EAST 135TH 
STREET OPENING, from Third Avenue to Ex- 
terior Street. Confirmed January 3, 1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 

24TH WARD, SECTION 11. EAST 181ST 
STREET OPENING, from Webster Avenue to 
Park Avenue. Confirmed February 6,1902; entered 
February 20, 1902. 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, February 21, 1902, 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
“J PROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 


OF RICHMOND: 
2ND WARD. TROSSACH ROAD PAVING 
AND LAYING CROSSWALKS, from St. Paul’s 
Avenue to Ocean Terrace, 
ARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of March 
4 to 17, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of As- 
sessors and the entering in the Bureau for the Collec- 
tion of Assessments and Arrears, of assessments for 
LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in the BOROUGH 
OF QUEENS: 
IST WARD. CAMELIA STREET SEWER, 
from Crescent to Van Alst Avenues. LATHROP 
STREET SEWER, from Jamaica to Grand A venues. 
2ND WARD. WOODWARD AVENUE BA- 
SINS, at the northwest and southeast corners of 
Ralph Street. 
38RD WARD. FLUSHING PLACE SEWER, 
from Chestnut Street to a point situated southerly of 
State Street up to and including Lot No. 14 of Block 


at the southwest corner of 




















o. 21. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, March 3, 1902. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
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| ing opinions as to the turn which the fu- 
| ture is likely to take are far greater than 
those possessed by the average man. Such 
men do not and cannot fight natural con- 
ditions. But their finger is ever on the 
financial pulse of the nation, and they 
are quick to detect any change in the 
beats of the industrial and commercial 
heart, 

The uneasiness felt by many people over 
possible developments arising from the 
vast combinations of capital and of indus- 
tries is not altogether unjustified. The 
past offers no guide, and therefore many 
of the fears expressed may have no more 
foundation than the alarm of labor time 
and again over the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery and scientific industrial 
methods. It must be obvious to all that 
great combinations permit of scientific 
business methods. Just as the country has 
increased in wealth during the present 
period of prosperity, so have the men who 
have profited the most, in dollars and 
cents, by it, gained in knowledge and 
broadness of thought. The railroads have 
been able to attain to a degree of physical 
excellence never before known. But, also, 
they are conducted on scientific methods 
arrived at through the same process by 
which scientific methods have been reached 
in other industries. They are better fitted 
to withstand “hard times,” not only by 
reason of their improvement in equipment, 
but because of the elimination of unscien- 
tific methods of operation and of unscien- 
tifie financing. The “community of in- 
terest” idea simply means the establish- 
ment of the same relations with compet- 
itors, which individuals find profitable. 

Of late developments affecting the secu- 
rities markets, the most important have 
been in connection with money. The sur- 
plus reserves of the New York banks have 
dwindled to an amount much smaller than 
is usually the case at this particular time 
of the year. At the same time the loans 
are the greatest ever known. Obviously, 
that condition has been reached which will 
force the banks to curtail further advances 
of credits. This has not been reached by 
means of wild and general speculation in 
stocks. To be sure, syndicates which, to 
put it plainly, are obliged to hold large 
quantities of securities, more or less spec- 
ulatively, are enormous borrowers, but the 
fact is not to be lost sight of that the vol- 
ume of legitimate trade, as evidenced by 
the bank clearings, is on a scale exceeding 
anything in the past. Bank clearings 
throughout the country are from 8 to 14 
per cent. greater than a year ago, enor- 
mous though they then were, and, more- 
over, there is no active stock speculation 
to-day. The local banks, therefore, not 
only have not gained in cash receipts 
from the interior, but have had to face 
a steady drain from their out-of-town 
correspondents. In addition, they have 
had to lose the several millions of gold 
thus far exported. We are feeling, in the 
foreign exchange market, the results of 
the decrease in our corn and other agri- 
cultural exports, and the recent increase 
in our imports of merchandise and of raw 
materials, which have necessitated the set- 
tlement of obligations incurred abroad 
during the stock boom of last spring by 
banking interests, which now are paying 
them off with gold. All these considera- 
tions render inevitable higher money rates 
and call for conservative action on the 
part of the banks. It would. seem as 
though some of the syndicate loans must 
be returned, in order to prevent the banks’ 
reserves from disappearing entirely. To 
what extent this may interfere with the 
support thus far extended to various 
groups of securities in the stock-market 
remains to be seen, but there does not ap- 
pear to be serious reasons for believing 
that the steadfast policy of the stronger 
interests will be abandoned. 

Some of the late statements of earnings 
have encouraged the advocates of lower 
stock prices. The Union Pacific earnings 
for January were enormous, showing an 
increase in the gross of $730,617, and in 
the net of $639,703, over January, 1901. 
This showing is in point of fact rather 
too good. That the volume of business 
exceeds expectations cannot be denied. 
But it is not altogether tranquillizing to 
be told that the operating ratio of the 
company is only 50 per cent. The Mis- 
souri Pacific January earnings (esti- 
mated) were, on the other hand, distinct- 
ly unfavorable. The gross gained $39,000, 
but owing to a heavier increase in oper- 
ating expenses, the net earnings actually 
showed a decrease of $521,000. The 
Burlington's January increased 
$479,356, while the net increased $292,- 
676. The Street does not receive favor- 
ably a statement which shows that a 
gain in gross of $497,356 was effected with 
an increase in the operating expenses of 
only $186,680. It is too good. The 
abandonment of the policy of making bet- 
terments and of charging them to oper- 
ating accounts cannot be regarded as an 
unmixed blessing. It awakens the sus- 
picion that more than one railroad man- 
agement is keenly anxious to present a 





gross 





favorable exhibit of net earnings. 





IF IN HASTE 
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An Unusual Opportunity 
—_—_for Safe Investment 


Secured by 
Over 


$250,000.90 


of Assets 


HERE’S OUR PLAN 


The Racine Knitting Company, of Racine, Wis., offers 10,000 shares of treasury stock at par, $10.00 per 
share, fully paid, non-assessable, and drawing at the present time semi-annual dividends of 3% 


Since our first general advertising appeared, announcing the sale 
of our treasury stock, over one-half the amount has been taken up by 
subscribers in all parts of the United States. All who have visited our 
plants and investigated have 
taken stock, and many have 
added totheiroriginal purchase. 
It can be readily understood 
that prospective subscribers 
have exhausted every means 
in their power to learn of our 
reputation, ability, and the 
earning capacity of our busi- 
ness. The result has _ been 
most gratifying to us. Per- 
haps some of these stock- 
holders live in your vicinity ; if 
so, we will be pleased to put 
you in communication with 
them. 


We want your investment, 
whether in a large or small 
amount, because we want your 
influence in your locality. Our 
product is sold by the mail- 
order 
consumer. Your recommenda- 
tion to your friends ‘will sell 
hosiery and underwear and 
increase our profits. This is 
why we prefer to distribute our 
stock as widely as_ possible. 
Every stockholder becomes an advertisement. We know of no 
cheaper or more effective method of obtaining publicity. 


General Offices and Mail-Order Shipping 
Department at Racine, Wis. 


Our capital stock is $250,000.00, and our plan is to offer to the 
public 10,000 shares of treasury stock at par, $10.00 per share, fully 
paid, non-assessable, and drawing at the present time semi-annual 
dividends of 3 per cent. This is a good investment, because you 
will receive a larger return than is offered by your savings bank. 
It is secured by over $250,000.00 of assets, and your money is em- 

= ployed in a business which has out- 
The experimental 
stage is past, 
the company 
is splendidly 
equipped and 
working on a 
proven _ pol- 
icy. For this 
reason there 
is little doubt 
that annual 
dividends will 
be much larg- 
er than 6 per 
cent. We are 
manufacturing and selling by mail-order methods a high grade of 
seamless hosiery and full-fashioned underwear. For three years 
we have been building a direct family trade in all parts of the country. 
Our goods are better than can ordinarily be obtained from other 
sources. 


grown its infancy. 


Stevens Point Factory 


methods: direct to. the, 





There are technical reasons why Racine goods wear better than 
others, and the great increase in the demand for our product evidences 
the truth of our assertion. We have a small army of salesmen 
throughout the United States who are constantly soliciting the 
family trade. They find the work profitable and have the utmost 
faith in the line they represent. There is practically no limit to the 
field of operation, and on this account we are making extensive 
additions to our equipment. We have erected a model factory at 
Beloit and have doubled the capacity of our underwear factory within 
the past few months. 


Equipment 
Our factory equipment is 
complete and modern 
in all of its 
machinery 
details. Our 
hosiery ma- 
chines are of 
the circular 
automatic 
type and of 
the best- 
known makes, 
producing 
goods at the 
lowest possi- 
ble cost. Our 
ribbing ma- 
chinery is the 
latest, and 
fitted with automatic stop motions, preventing all waste of yarns. 











Factory at Racine, Wis. 


| We use the Hepworth loopers, with all improved attachments, for 


the finishing off of hosiery, and our ladies’ hose are hemmed on the 
Wilcox & Gibbs hemmers, producing the only perfectly elastic top. 
Our dye house is fitted for all shades on both cotton and woolen fabrics, 
and is in charge of one of the best-known dyers in the country. We 
control our own system for an absolutely fast, non-poisonous black. 
We dry our goods with extractors and hot blast, and board them 
to shape on boards of our own special pattern, giving perfect sizings. 
The underwear department is‘equipped with Lamb flat-bed machines 
of the most modern construction, and we control and use exclusively 
the only practical device for reinforcing garments by knit- 
ting in extra threads. The finishing 
machines are the best made for 
their different purposes. 
We maintain 
full sets of re- 
pairs for our 
machinery, 
and have 
lathes, drill 
presses, 
forges, and | | ies midis" WB) 
milling ma- — ; 
chinery for 
doing our own machine work. The people in charge of the dif- 
ferent departments are experienced and thoroughly capable in their 
several posiiions. We aim to keep abreast of all new forms of ma- 
chinery, both principal and auxiliary, which will lessen cost of pro- 
duction or improve our product. 


Beloit Factory 


Reference is made to any bank or commercial agency, regarding our financial 
responsibility. You can also refer to Jackson I. Case, Postmaster; C. R. Carpenter, 
Cashier Commercial and Sabings Bank; Geo. N. Fratt, Cashier First National 
Bank; A. J. Horlick, care of Horlicks Food Company—all of Racine, Wis. 


We will mail a complete prospectus containing the endorsements of prominent authorities on every feature of our business. 
to visit our plants is extended to all who are looking for a safe investment, and we will be pleased to furnish any information desired. 
be filled in the order of their receipt, and all stock will participate in dividends figured pro rata from date of issue of each certificate. Applications with 
remittance may be forwarded. direct to Herbert S. Blake, Treasurer, Racine Knitting Co., Racine, Wis., or to the Commercial and Savings Bank, or the 
First National Bank, of Racine, Wis., who will hold remittances until the receipt and forwarding of the stock certificates. 


RACINE KNITTING COMPANY 


RACINE, WIS. 


We offer profitable employment to salesmen in every locality 








soliciting orders for our hosiery and underwear 





A cordial invitation 
Subscriptions will 

















